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Predominate at Great Hardware Con- 
ventions Held at the Shore 


Confidence Is Keynote After Jobbers and Manufacturers Get Together for 
Discussion of New Conditions 


at Atlantic City, Dec. 10-13, was one of con- 

fidence in the future. Practically every manu- 
facturer in attendance came with definite feelings 
of optimism, which he voiced freely. 

Over 170 wholesale hardware houses were repre- 
sented, and these great distributors that came in 
search of information seemed on early arrival to be 
beset with nervousness, but they left the conven- 
tion with exceedingly optimistic views of the future. 
Practically every manufacturer who appeared be- 
fore the wholesalers in their convention meetings 
came with a message of faith in the future. It was 
not a dripping of water that wore away the stone 
of doubt, but rather a sort of hydraulic mining 
stream driven by great pressure. The wholesalers 
have returned to their various establishments more 
certain of what the future will be, and the general 
trend of opinion is that present prices will prevail 
until at least the middle of the summer. There were 
other opinions, it is true, ~— they were largely in 
the minority. 


The National Hardware Association opened the 
meetings on Dec. 10 with a session of the Auto- 
mobile Accessory Branch. Mr. A. H. Decatur of 
Decatur & Hopkins, Boston, Mass., acted as chair- 
man of the meeting. In his introductory remarks 
Mr. Decatur dwelt upon the wonderful change that 
has come about in the distribution of automobile 
accessories in the hardware field, and expressed 
exceptional pleasure that reliable manufacturing 
concerns were rapidly driving out the unscrupulous 
producers which had once infested the field. 


Tis keynote of the hardware conventions held 


Accessories an Open Dov 


R. S. EDWARD ROSE of Barker, Rose & Clin- 
ton, Elmira, N. Y., then spoke briefly on auto- 
mobile accessories. He said the automobile acces- 
sory business is a wide open door through which 
some of us have passed rapidly. and profitably. 
Other wholesalers have been slow to take up this 
line, but the number is increasing rapidly, and gen- 
eral satisfaction prevails. During the uncertainty 
of the past two years the automobile accessory de- 
partment of the average wholesale hardware house 
has been a boon, a profit producer and employer of 
men, a business that has not been shaken, as have 
some other and older departments. The hardware 
business has been so firmly established for many 
years that wholesale hardware houses were employ- 
ers of older men to a more marked degree than other 
lines. Therefore the hardware organizations of the 
country were not as badly disturbed by war con- 
ditions and the organizations are intact at the 
present time to go forward to a big business. 
“To be perfectly candid, however,” he said, “we 
have not placed sufficient emphasis on the distribu- 
tion of automobile accessories. From the returns 
we have received from this department we have not 
given it as much as it deserved. We haven’t given 
it sufficient pep; we haven’t pushed it hard enough, 
we haven’t responded to what it has given us, but 
we are getting nearer to it all the time, and con- 
sidering the fact that we haven’t all our eggs in 
one basket as have the exclusive jobbers of automo- 
bile accessories, I am sure we are in a better posi- 
tion to go forward now with a wholesouled energy 
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The womenfolks attending the convention seemed to be pleased with 


the proceedings, too. 


Here are Mmes. L. S. Soule, T. J. Usher, A. H. 


Vayo, L. Bassett and James Surpless 


than are any other distributors of these goods. I 
believe in the employment of specialty salesmen for 
this particular line, men who will go out and culti- 
vate a garage man that can buy $5,000 worth of 
goods a year, while the regular traveling salesman 
is working on his regular trade in small towns grab- 
bing off the little fellows who can buy around $1,000 
worth of accessories a year. We have had a ten- 


dency to pick up the crumbs, and pass the load, 
but the total volume of automobile accessory sales 
through hardware stores is larger than that sold 


by any other distributors, and we have reason to 
have confidence in the future. [ would recommend 
that small territories be diligently tilled.” 


Republicans Propose Tariff Increases 


R. GEORGE S. WINDERS of the Van Camp 
Hardware & Iron Company, Indianapolis, said 
that the first duty of a wholesaler was to get his 
regular traveling men posted on the automobile ac- 
cessory line. He said if a man does not sell a dol- 
lar’s worth of accessories, and is in the profit col- 


umn, we wouldn’t discharge him, but we would 


figure that his ability entitled him to earn more 


Mrs. 


money, and would endeavor to get some of his sell- 
ing energy which had gone into older lines back of 
this new line. There are only about eight hours in 
the day, and naturally a traveling man cannot spend 
as much time on automobile accessories as we would 
like to have him, but the more he learns of the line 
the more enthusiastic he is about it, and the more 
willing he is to develop new accounts. There are 
always objectors among salesmen to new de- 
partments. ‘We have two automobile accessory 
coaches,” he said, ‘‘and we send them out continu- 
ously to stimulate the imagination of our old-time 
traveling men. We have many men whe have made 
a record in the past year of 20 per cent. By that 
I mean that automobile accessories have made up 
20 per cent of their entire sales for the year. In 
fact, we have several men who exceed this figure a 
whole lot, and it is most encouraging.” 

Mr. Fred Brayden of the Belcher & Loomis Co., 
Providence, R. I., said that his concern was travel- 
ing two men exclusively on automobile accessories, 
and that six other men are working part time on 
the line. He said his two specialty men were sell- 
ing almost entirely to garages, but that the average 
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garage had an unpleasant tendency to turn goods 
over to consumers at practically cost. 

Mr. W. D. Taylor, president of the George Worth- 
ington Company; Cleveland, said, “We are pushing 
the other fellow, but we have hit him as hard as 
we hope to. In our particular concern we are 
building a new place for automobile accessories. 
We are going to have a big new room for them, and 
believe me, they’re going to be pushed in our terri- 


The Ushers—Tom and H. L.—were not at all gloomy 


tory, because they have stood up for a try-out 
splendidly.” 
Al Vayo’s Confidence 


Mr. Al Vayo of the Eclipse Mfg. Company was 
then called upon to address the convention. It 
seemed to be a spontaneous request coming from a 
half dozen places on the convention floor, and the 
popular distributor of Hercules products had some 
distinctly constructive ideas which he unloaded. 
He said: 


I didn’t come here with a set speech. You gentlemen 
have asked me to talk to you, and if in any of my re- 
marks I appear to be grabbing an opportunity to ad- 
vertise, you may lay it to the fact that my confidence 
in the future of automobile accessories in the hardware 
trade is the strongest and most compelling note of my 
business life at this time. I sell spark plugs exclusively 
to hardware jobbers or nearly so. I have over 200 
wholesale hardware accounts and only six exclusive 


Mrs. Lew Soule. and the Surplesses liked Mr. Shill’s 
well-known chariots 


W. D. Taylor put in a boost for auto accessories 


automobile accessory jobbers’ accounts. We figure the 
hardware jobbers’ salesmen know nothing about auto- 
mobile accessories when we take on a new line. We 
don’t rest until we have those knights of the grip sur- 
charged with selling enthusiasm about the things which 
make up our bread and butter. 

When we get a new jobber we get the names of his 
traveling men, and believe me, we see to it that those 
boys get an international correspondence or a night 
school education on spark plugs. I don’t believe in sell- 
ing a wholesaler and then running away to leave the 
sales manager to pass our story on to his men. We 
have a lot of confidence in the sales manager, but we 
are level-headed enough to have more confidence in 
ourselves, as we want not only the salesmen, but that 
sales manager, to have confidence in us to a degree 
where the repeat orders will pile up. We send a spe- 
cialty salesman right into that territory to travel with 
the jobbers’ salesmen. These educdtional ambassadors 
of ours are workers, mixers, diplomats and spark plug 
specialists. He sticks on the territory from three to 
ten days with every one of those salesmen, and enthusi- 
asm follows his trail just as surely as day follows night. 


“Pete” Atkins of Alabama and B. Morrison of Arkansas 
were also pleased 


We have done that for six years and the wholesalers 
have appreciated it to a marked degree. Their appreci- 
ation has not been voiced in letters, but it has been 
evident in repeat orders, and that is a language we can 
understand. I believe in attending the jobbers’ sales 
conventions that after the first of the year most of you 
gentlemen call your traveling men into the home house. 
I like to attend these conventions. I like to have the 
traveling men ask me questions. I don’t believe a manu- 
facturer of a new line has any right to make a sale 
and then run away‘to leave his new customer to flounder 








alone. We like to have our wholesalers keep track of 
the spark plug sales of their traveling men. When our 
specialist hits this house he can go to the sales manager 
and ask him for a report of spark plug sales, and he can 
tell by these sales reports just where the men are who 
need the most help. 

We went into a Chicago wholesale hardware house 
not long ago, and found out that one. of their men who 
had been with them for years was not selling spark 
plugs. He had not sold a Hercules ‘since Heck was a 
Pup, but he was selling the other hardware to beat the 

and. 

Alger and Smith, two good men who team up in great 
shape in Hibbard’s automobile accessory department, 
told our specialist as much as they could about the ex- 
cellent qualifications of this man, and Mr. Specialist 
jumped on a train and ran down into his territory. Do 
you know what they did? Why, in three weeks’ time 
they sold 7900 spark plugs in that old chap’s terri- 
tory, and enthused him to a degree where he has been 
setting the pace ever since; 99.44 per cent of my busi- 
ness comes from the wholesale hardware people of the 
United States, and my judgment would be warped most 
inexcusably if I failed to express my appreciation of 
what has been done and my confidence in the future. 


Mr. Ireland on “Whiz” 


R. C. H. IRELAND of Greensboro, N. C., an- 

nounced as he took the floor that he still 
hailed from God’s country, and that he was glad 
they were constructive specialty men out there, 
but the kind that he had come in contact with 
were the fellows who would go out and load up 
his customers and then those customers would 
want to ship those goods back to the wholesale 
house through which the sale was made. He said: 
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Me 


Well do I remember the occasion when I bought 
$5,000 worth of Whiz. Now maybe some of you men 
don’t know what Whiz is. It is a liquid you squirt on 
an old automobile and make it new in the twinkling of 
an eye. ‘There was 500 per cent profit in Whiz, and 
he loaded us up and then my old customers unloaded on 
me. One section of our basement is known as the Whiz 
department. I believe it will endure forever. I may 
not know much about some lines of merchandise, but I 
maintain that I am a Whiz specialist. I had to buy 
Whiz in quantities to get the price, and I was new in 
the automobile accessory game and I fell for the bait. 
Some of the automobile accessory manufacturers insist 
that a wholesale hardware concern buy $1,000,000 worth 
of goods to get a price, and then they insist further 
that the wholesale hardware concern, even though it be 
exclusively a wholesaler, must be recommended by a 
garage owner, or by an automobile accessory jobber, 
who pays $500 to keep in good standing, before he can 
get a wholesaler’s price on their products. Oh, some of 
them are very particular, but the man who sold me 
Whiz was not half so finicky. Friendship is a very 
strong bond, but when a manufacturer, even though I 
have done business with him for a long time, begins to 
tell me that I must play to an automobile accessory 
jobbers’ association in order to be recognized as a whole- 
saler, when my entire business life has been in the 
hardware business exclusively, then I want to tell that 
manufacturer that he is leaving a bad taste in my 
mouth, and even Whiz won’t take it out. 

We wholesale hardware people of the South are bank- 
ers, as well as wholesalers. We stake our small stores 
to a greater degree than do the wholesalers in any 
other section of the country, Our merchants are easy 
to sell, and naturally they are easy to load, and the 
specialty man has loaded them a few times. Do you 
know we frequently have to say to our people, “We 
don’t want you to buy any more now; we want you to 
pay up. We want you to reduce your account, because 
you may put your business in danger, and we think so 
much of you that we don’t want to see you anywhere 
near the brink of failure.’ Why, do you know, I be- 
lieve I saved some of our dealers from bankruptcy by 
taking back that Whiz. 

Our records and our rating are open. We invite most 
tritical inspection, yet some of the automobile accessory 
manufacturers won’t put us on the correct jobber basis. 
One of the manufacturers of spark plugs is particularly 
prejudiced against the wholesale hardware business, if 
we can judge by the way he builds up barriers against 
the development of this field. He come not make a suc- 
cess of selling Whiz that way. Once a hardware whole- 
saler is established in the ordinary lines of hardware, 
he does not have to buy $1,000,000 worth to get the 
price. Most of our hardware manufacturers have 
shown a decided interest in us and want to cultivate us 
into bigger distributors of their particular line. They 
want us to grow in business; they want us to add their 
line without the danger of cramp or colic. We are not 
content with a 5 or 10 per cent margin above factory 
costs. The cost of doing business won’t permit of it, 
and whatever we are, we claim to be business men, and 
will not butt our heads against the wall knowingly. 
We may buy Whiz occasionallv, but we charge it to 
education. We don’t like to sell the average garage in 
the South because we don’t like to do a C.O.D. business. 
If the credit of our customers is not good enough for 
us to fill telegraphic or telephone orders promptly and 
without question, we don’t want the trade. We need 
and want information and help. We find it exceeding- 
ly difficult in getting first class automobile accessory 
men. I would like to hire one right now, and I won't 
require of him that he dispose of all of my Whiz in the 
first 30 days he is with us. Gentlemen, I don’t know a 
thing about automobile accessories, but I think they 
have a great future, because without knowing anything 
about the line we are making a success of it, regardless 
4 A ag fact that in our basement is a huge quantity of 
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Elevate the Standard 


 girananat ser FERNLEY said the object of this 
association is to elevate the standard of con- 
ducting business. “We do not want to put out 
a plea for membership with excessive charges, 
nor do we put out a list of people claiming they 
are the only bona fide wholesalers of automobile 
accessories.” 

Mr. Whitman of the Hobbs Hardware Company, 
London, Ontario, said that they had been in the 
automobile accessory business for two years, and 
that it was one of their most profitable lines. 


Possibilities in Tires 
Mr. F. I. Reynolds of the United States Tire 


Company, New York City, spoke briefly on tires. 
He said in part: 


Manufacturers are rebuilding their organizations. If 
we were all backed up with the perfect organizations 
we had before the war it would still require a long time 
to catch up with the needs confronting us. The war 
has cost us a lot, but in one lone thing it has more than 
repaid all costs. Before the war we were making 52 
sizes of tires, each in three types, That made 156 tires 
that a jobber might be asked for. Now figure that 
he carried only four tires of each size and you would 
have four times 156 tires in stock. The War Industries 
Boards have wisely reduced these sizes to just nine. It 
has saved us storage space, it has released manufactur- 
ing facilities, it has popularized set sizes, and has 
given every distributor a chance for tremendous turn- 
over. 

The automobile accessory jobbers have developed a 
great tire business because the hardware jobbers have 
been a little loath to take on this particular product. 
I believe that with the changed conditions the whole- 
sale hardware merchant is going to be in the tire game 
in great strength. I believe the hardware jobber faces 
a great opportunity at the present time, and that he 
will make the most of it. 

The automobile truck has come into its own. I be- 
lieve that without the use of the automobile truck last 
year that every railroad in America would have been 
completely swamped. They were near it as it was. The 
Allies by the use of motor vehicles won both battles of 
the Marne against most complete railroad facilities be- 
hind the German lines. The future o* the automobile 
and of the automobile tire, in my opinion, offers the 
greatest possibility of any line of goods now being han- 
dled in wholesale hardware stocks in this country. By 
July I think the manufacturers of tires in the United 
States will be making a million and a half tires a year. 
That will probably be increased to two million tires. 
There are 10,000,000 cars in the United States; that 
means 50,000,000 tires a year, and if we take the very 
conservative price of $20 apiece, you have some idea of 
the business. 


Expect Larger Business 


Mr. George Ellis of the Supplee-Biddle Hard- 
ware Company, suggested that the reduction of 
sizes and styles of tires would undoubtedly bring 
about a reduction in the cost of tires, and that 
they anticipated building a larger tire business 
as a result. 

Mr. M. D. Hussie, president of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, then spoke briefly to 
the wholesalers of hardware. He said that 60 per 
cent of the retail hardware merchants of the 
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country are handling automobile accessories; that 
their worst competitor was the cut price house 
and the catalog house. 

Herbert P. Sheets, secretary of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, then made a brief ad- 
dress in which he expressed a desire that the 
wholesalers see to it that automobile accessories 
are sold to retailers at prices that will permit 
them to supply all consumer demands at a profit. 
The Automobile Accessory Branch of the National 
Hardware Association has increased its member- 
ship very decidedly during the past year, and is a 
most constructive force in the development of 
clean cut, wholesome accessory business. 


Open Session Wednesday 


HE Wednesday morning session was, without 
doubt, one of the most interesting of the entire 
convention. It was an open meeting for manufac- 
turers, jobbers and visitors, with speakers of more 
than ordinary importance. 

Mr. Charles W. Asbury was first on the program 
with a short impromptu address on general condi- 
tions. His opening statement reflected the high 
ideals of the American business man. ‘“Manufac- 
turers,” he said, “feel that they have a definite and 
fixed responsibility to those in their employ, and 
protection should be given to these men by stabil- 
izing the market through the period of recon- 
struction.” 

He closed with the injunction that, “No Ameri- 
can can afford to go short on the United States.” 
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Mr. Asbury was followed by President W. C. 
Thomas of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, who testified to the cordial relations ex- 
isting between the various hardware organizations. 
He declared that organization is essential to good 
government, and that, without it, reconstruction 
would be fraught with great dangers. The recon- 
struction period he referred to as more dangerous 
than the war itself, yet he declared that general 
conditions are not such as to cause alarm, if Amer- 
ican business men stick together. He formally 


pledged the support of business to the Govern- 
ment, and closed with a demand for full restitu- 
tion by the Germans for the costs of the war. 


President Hussie Speaks 


RESIDENT N. D. Hussie of the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association was next intro- 
duced and responded in a humorous vein. He con- 
fessed to a former feeling of lack of confidence in 
himself, but declared he had so far overcome this 
difficulty that he was even ready to request a ten- 
dollar loan from Finley without trembling. Mr. 
Hussie paid a high tribute to the women of Amer- 
ica, declaring that every enterprise worth while 
has a woman either pushing or pulling it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. In closing he pledged the sup- 
port of the retailer in the movement to keep busi- 
ness on an even keel. 

J. D. Nichols, president of the National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, came next in 
a talk that was brief, but to the point, embodying 
the wish that the delegates would have a success- 
ful convention and a rattling good time. 

Following this talk the entire audience was 
asked to stand, as a tribute of respect to those 
who had passed away since the 1917 session. The 
names were read by Secretary Finley and the dele- 
gates remained standing through a very impres- 
sive prayer. 


Secretary Baker Heard 


ATURALLY, much interest centered on the next 
speaker, Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, who delivered the principal address of the ses- 
sion. The War Secretary is a fluent and convincing 
speaker and his explanation of Our Country’s war 
activities was well worth the trip to Atlantic City. 
Mr. Baker began with a few interesting anecdotes 
of his experiences in France, showing the wonder- 
ful spirit and morale of our boys abroad, and 
brought a smile to the faces of his hearers as he 
restated the time when the inhabitants of a small 
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French village mistook him for the famous “Tiger 
of France.” 

Mr. Baker then turned his attention to our war 
activities in general, declaring that while we were 
still too close to conditions to thoroughly analyze 
them, there were some facts that could be defi- 
nitely measured. He then told in concrete form 
of the great problems which were encountered in 
meeting the exigencies of the great war. In one 
and one-half years, there had been appropriated 
for war purposes 24 billions of dollars, of which 14 
billions had been spent or pledged up to Nov. 11 
of this year. With the cancellation of some con- 
tracts, he estimated the cost of the War Depart- 
ment at about 12 billions, all of which, he declared, 
had been expended without either corruption or 
scandal, reflecting the rectitude and high-mind- 
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edness of American men, as well as their intelli- 
gence and zeal. The Secretary paid an especially 
high tribute to the great aggregation of business 
talent, which came to Washington in the time of 
the country’s need, and without exception made 
good. “When the history of the war is written,” 
he said, “it will detail the romance of American 
business, as well as that of American bravery.” 

In referring to our great reconstruction prob- 
lem, he declared it to be less proportionately than 
that of England or France, as in his opinion it 
does not so universally affect the population. He 
also advised a brave view of the difficulties ahead, 
and a confidence in the future. “Business in the 
country was not framed by one man,” he said, 
“but is the product of combined genius; therefore 
when all restrictions are removed American busi- 
ness intelligence will solve our problems as it has 
in the past.” 
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No Long Government Control 


M® BAKER came out openly with the declara- 
tion that he does not favor any long period of 
Government control for private enterprises, and his 
expression met with the approval of his audience. 
He brought out clearly the need of having all 
accumulated Government knowledge made easily 
available to business men, through the normal 
peace time agencies, and also the need of more 
general co-operation in striking the level again. 
The Secretary then took up in detail the accom- 
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plishments of America in the war, giving out facts 
and figures of great interest to his hearers. Ac- 
cording to those figures we had, in April of 1917, 
190,000 men under arms. In March, 1918, this 
number had grown to 2,000,000, and on Nov. 11, 
1918, to 3,676,000, of which more than 2,000,000 
were in France. Those men were sent abroad fully 
equipped with American uniforms, American small 
arms and ammunition, some heavy ammunition 
and plenty of Browning machine guns. 

He smiled broadly as he first alluded to the air 
program, but called attention to the fact that 
when the war closed America was turning out 
more airplane engines than France and England 
combined. While the aircraft program did strike 
bumps, he declared that it was safely out of the 
woods at the time the armistice was signed. These 
accomplishments he attributed to America as a 
whole, and not to any individual or group of men. 


Tribute to France 


At this point Secretary Baker paid a glowing 
tribute to France, in what he termed the miracle 
of keeping her avenues of transportation in run- 
ning order, with her man-power practically all at 
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the fighting front. He then detailed a trip from 
this country to the first line trenches, along an 
all-American route from transport to destination. 
The American warehouses in France, he said, if 
placed end to end and 50 ft. in width would extend 
for more than 350 miles. From the dock to the 
front-line trenches there is a steady flow of Ameri- 
can industry, while at the same time no greater 
spectacle ever greeted the eye of man than that of 
the American Army on French soil. This army, 
made in America and finished in France, never 
lost its dash, and Mr. Baker declared that during 
his trip abroad he never heard a single complaint 
or a single whimper from an American soldier. 
That army, he said, was a product of the melting 
pot, that proved the soundness of American pol- 
icies. The men in that army weuld, he declared, 
come home better fitted to live and enter into the 
duties of citizenship than soldiers from any other 
army in the world. 

He then went on to say that the men of our 
army had done their duty to America, and asked 
the question: “What is America to do for them? 
They do not want to be lionized, but they do want 
to know what is to be done with them in the time 
of peace.” — 

Historians, according to the Secretary, say that 
forgetfulness follows all great war periods, but 
he maintained that, in this instance, Americans 
would not forget what their army had done. He 
also prophesied that if the door of opportunity is 
opened the man who is brave in war will be brave 
in peace, and the man who was willing to give 
his life for liberty will give that life to the peace- 
ful and prosperous development of his country. 

America, he said, must be made worthy of the 
cost of this war, and Americans must be made 
to recognize their obligations to both labor and 
business. 


T the close of Secretary Baker’s address, Mr. 
Murray Sargent was formally introduced as 


“the man who works for a dollar a year.” Mr. 
Sargent acknowledged the charge but denied ever 
receiving the dollar. He then detailed his ex- 
periences as a member of the War Industries 
Board, attributing the success of that body to 
the fact that it co-operated with industry and re- 
ceived the support of industry. He compared in- 
dustry to a three legged stool, the legs being the 
manufacturer, the jobber and the retailer, with 
the ultimate consumer acting as the top. He also 
declared the Hardware Manufacturers’ Organiza- 
tion for War Service to be one of the big things 
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to come out of the war. Mr. Sargent then took up 
the labor problem, which he designated as the 
most serious one the country has to face, par- 
ticularly in some states such as Connecticut. As 
to prices, he acknowledged that there was some 
feeling of hesitancy throughout the country, but 
declared that the slight reductions in raw ma- 
terial suggested by Judge Gary, if accepted by the 
War Industries Board, would have very little ef- 
fect on the prices of finished products. A very 
decided reduction would be necessary, he said, 
to change prices in those lines. 

He expressed the opinion that manufacturers 
should take no steps to reduce wages, declaring 
that the law of supply and demand will eventually 
regulate this issue. He expressed confidence in 
the ability of industry to re-absorb labor, but 
admonished manufacturers to do nothing at this 
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time, that might upset a very delicate situation. 
Mr. Sargent assured his hearers that the matter 
of cancellations of war contracts was being given 
great consideration and that a general plan was 
being formulated, which included the consulting 
of industry in all final settlements of contracts. 
At the close of the address, Chairman Taylor 
delegated Secretary Baker to collect the dollar 
due Mr. Sargent, declaring that it had been fully 
earned. 

The session closed with a stirring patriotic ad- 
dress by the Rev. John R. Davis. 


Discussion of Labor Problems 


= Wednesday afternoon session of the manu- 
facturers was one of decided interest to those 
in attendance, as it dealt with problems of great 
importance to the industry. 
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President Asbury presided. The first speaker 
was Mr. Magnus W. Alexander of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. In his opening address 
Mr. Alexander advised manufacturers not to utilize 
the services of the War Labor Board. He then took 
up the subject of Workmen’s Compensation Laws, 
telling of the variety of such laws in existence and 
the different manner in which the same law was 
interpreted in various states. He declared that 
there was no authentic report from British sources 
to the effect that the 8-hour law was the correct 
one. 

Referring to labor conditions, he made the state- 
ment that there were 3000 strikes during the first 
six months of the war. An analysis was made cover- 
ing 1156 of these strikes. Based on this analysis, 
it was estimated that this country had suffered 
12,500,000 production days’ loss in one year. A 


comparison showed that Germany during a similar 
period had lost only 246,000 days from like sources. 
It was also brought out that the strikes in which 
labor unions figured constituted 70 per cent of the 
total in this country. Mr. Alexander drew atten- 
tion to the fact that in the cotton industry a grad- 
ual reduction of work hours had resulted in an 
equal reduction in production. 

“The Government,” he said, “has not yet been 
able to accurately determine that the reduction of 
work hours materially improves either the health 
or social well being of the laborer.” He also de 
clared that the death rate in this country is lower 
than that of any in Europe where health insurance 
laws are in operation. Referring to such laws in 
this country, he declared that a comprehensive 
study of the health problem should precede the 
passing of any such laws. In other words, cor- 
rective health measures should precede compensa- 
tion laws. 

Women in Industry 


Taking up the matter of women in industry, Mr. 
Alexander said that investigation proved that for 
work suited to their physical capacity and natural 
lack of skill, women are equally efficient with men. 
However, he said, women require special safe 
guards. He expressed the belief that woman should 
be extensively employed in industry such as she 18 
fitted for, but advised the use of rest periods where- 
ever women labor was utilized. 

He then took up the matter of war-time changes 
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in the cost of living, and declared that that cost was 
not in proportion to the cost of labor in many 
cases. He brought out the fact that foods are only 
one of five factors in the cost of living, and consti- 
tute only about 43 per cent of the living budget. 
The price of foodstuffs advancing 10 per cent, he 
said, does not mean a 10 per cent increase in the 
xost of living. His investigations show that from 
July, 1914, to July, 1918, the general cost of liv- 
ing advanced 52.3 per cent. 

Mr. Alexander then took up the Adamson labor 
law, and said that an analysis of it revealed the 
fact that the employee receives for the ninth hour 
ao more than for the eighth, the law bringing 
about merely an increase in daily earnings. In 
closing, he said that the war had taught the value 
of manufacturers acting together, and that the 
readjustment would cause them all to think to- 
gether. 

Mr. Asbury on Readjustment 
RESIDENT CHARLES W. ASBURY was the 
next speaker. He began with a report of the 

Association’s activities for the past year, and the 
organization of the Hardware Division for War 
Service. In regard to this organization he declared 
that the work was splendid and should be con- 
tinued under some other name during the readjust- 
ment period that is sure to come. He announced 





that a plan would be submitted to turn over that 
rganization to the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, together with all its assets, if 
an agreement could -be reached by which the work 
would be continued. 

Mr. Asbury then took up the matter of labor, 
and declared that wages in general have been in- 
creased in a far greater proportion than the cost 
of labor. In the shipyards, he said, it had been 
necessary to have 100 per cent efficiency during the 
war. This had caused the authorities to increase 
wages highly in those places. As soon as jobs in 
the shipyards had been properly classified, and 
wages agreed upon, local labor union representa- 
tives immediately went to private industries and 
said: “This is the rate established by the Govern- 
ment, and you must meet it.” Mr. Asbury declared 
that he was not an opponent of high wages, his 
complaint resting on the reduction of proficiency in 
almost inverse ratio to the increase in wages. He 
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declared that manufacturers could now demand a 
greater labor proficiency, and that the law of eco- 
nomics would eventually work out despite any ef- 
forts to prevent it. The brakes, he said, must be 
applied gradually. A psychological depression, he 
said, could easily be prevented by refraining from 
thinking in any channel of depression. Manufac- 
turers must be optimistic to have success, because 
a pessimist never gets anywhere, while the optimist 
develops everything. The danger, he said, was in 
getting panicky, and such a condition could be 
brought about should manufacturers attempt arti- 
ficially to reduce wages. This matter, he said, 
must {be approached with great care, starting by 
demanding greater proficiency and then allowing 
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the changes to come in a natural, rather than ap 
unnatural way. Mr. Asbury expressed the belief 
that many manufacturers are overestimating the 
possible surplus of labor. There has been no emi- 
gration to this country in four years, he said, and 
common labor naturally comes from emigration 
sources. This labor is still short in supply. 

He then asked the question, “Is it possible to 
reduce prices of goods until production costs have 
been equally reduced?” In certain items, he said, 
where prices may have been placed too high, such 





- reductions can be made, but one swallow doesn’t 


make a summer. 

In regard to women in industry, he expressed the 
belief that this problem would easily take care of 
itself if given an opportunity. 


Steadiness Required 


He counselled extreme steadiness as the first 
principle in approaching the readjustment period. 







































































The volume of merchandise in the hands of the 
distributor, he declared, is very light in general, 
and it would seem unnatural that manufacturing 
plants will be able to continue to operate, and that 
the goods manufactured can be shipped as fast as 
made. 

There is little cause for fear, according to Mr. 
Asbury, who added that nothing was ever accom- 
plished by fear, while much has been attained 
through courage. The war period has brought out 
the value of co-ordinated industrial effort, but now, 
he said, manufacturers face somewhat of a prob- 
lem, as they are uncertain how far they can go in 
the matter of co-ordination without encountering 
the Clayton act or the Sherman law. There should 
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All were unanimously approved by the committee, 
which was composed of H. C. Atkins, Frank G. 


Drew, Wallace L. Pond, Thomas H. Taylor and 
Robert Garland, chairman. 
GENERAL RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That in the passage of the several reso- 
lutions by this association it is the intention that 
the president be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
forward same respectively to the proper authorities, 
either through the mail, in person, or by means of a 
special committee by him appointed, as to him may 
seem desirable. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief in a pro- 
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be, he said, a united effort on the part of manufac- 
turers to weed the foolishness out of these laws. He 
did not advise a return tothe period of unrestrained 
pooling, but expressed a belief in what he termed 
a reasonable co-ordination of interests. 

Mr. Asbury also advised strongly against a re- 
turn to the great variety of sizes and finishes of 
products in use before the war. 
be attained through co-ordination in the industry 
itself. He closed with the admonition for manu- 
facturers to cut out guessing and use only ascer- 
tained facts. 

Following Mr. Asbury’s talk, the resolutions and 
nomination committees were appointed and the 
session adjourned. 

The committee on resolutions submitted resolu- 
tions on the following subjects: Protective Tariff, 
Returned Soldiers, Buying Program for Devastated 
Territories, Merchant Marine, Reciprocity, Govern- 
ment Stocks of Materials, Conservation, Revenue 
Legislation. 
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tective tariff at least to the extent of the difference 
paid in our wage schedule and that paid under 
European standards. The proper establishment of 
such a policy will tend not only to safeguard our 
investments but will also mean increased prosperity 
alike to the employer and employee. We desire no 
invasion of our domestic markets by the products 
of low-priced foreign labor. 
RETURNED SOLDIERS 

Resolved, That the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association heartily indorses the expressed 
sentiment of the manufacturers of the country that 
preference in employment should be given to those 
returning from the national service to industrial 
pursuits who have worn the uniform of our coun- 
try in the exacting activities of war, and urges that 
every effort be taken to give this preference to those 
who have thus earned special consideration from 
their fellow Americans. 


BUYING PROGRAM FOR DEVASTATED TERRITORIES 

Resolved, That we suggest to the proper authori- 
ties the desirability of anticipation of requirements 
for the program of rehabilitation of devastated ter- 
ritories. Being well assured that such countries 
will in due time be financed by proper and adequate 
indemnities for such losses as they have suffered, 
it is thought that some financial plan may be worked 
out for the establishment of credits, so that this 
important work, which has to do with the comfort 
and happiness of the residents of said devastated 
territories be not delayed. 


MERCHANT MARINE 
Resolved, Having in view the success of our mer- 
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chant marine, we urge its operation by private en- 
terprise, so that it may reach its full economical 
development, and ask that Congress by proper legis- 
lation arrange that American owners of vessels sail- 
ing under our flag shall be paid by the Government 
such excess cost of maintenance and operation of 
such vessels over the cost of maintaining and oper- 
ating similar vessels under the flag of our closest 
competitors. This subsidy, if it be so termed, may 
properly come from the public funds, for the reason 
that the products not only of our mills, factories 
and workships, but also of our mines and farms are 
alike affected, and the increase of our overseas trade 
by giving proper scope and opportunity to the in- 
itiative of individual ship owners will mean in- 
creased prosperity alike to employers and employees 
in all lines of endeavor. 


RECIPROCITY 


Resolved, In view of the fact that we now have 
under way a merchant marine, and the Panama 
Canal is ready for operation, we urge upon the 


ticularly those articles on hand at overseas points, 
be disposed of by the Government to France or 
Belgium where, many of said supplies are now 
needed. And should it be found necessary to sell 
these goods, or any portion of same, at home, we 
respectfully request that authorities having to do 
with said disposition to take no action without first 
submitting the subject to the representatives of 
the lines of industry affected. , 


CONSERVATION 


Resolved, It is the sense of this meeting that the 
conservation program as arranged by the War In- 
dustries Board, or the conservation plans which 
were arranged by industry to submit to that Board, 
should in general, in interest of economy, be en- 
couraged and maintained, rendering unnecessary, 
as such a policy does, the carrying of large and 
varied stocks and the tying up of capital on the 
part of producer and distributor, wholesale and re- 
tail; and if modified, such modification should be 
passed upon by each industry as a unit. 
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American Congress the great necessity and desir- 
ability of establishing by proper legislation recip- 
rocal trading relations with South American coun- 
tries, as well as with any other of the world’s mar- 
kets, where mutual relations after investigation and 
consideration can be satisfactorily arranged. 


GOVERNMENT STOCKS OF MATERIAL 


Resolved, It is the sense of this meeting that the 
stocks of various supplies held ‘by the Government, 
in many cases amounting to considerable in volume, 
be held for future use to as great an extent as 
possible, and that those goods not so held, and par- 
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REVENUE LEGISLATION 

Resolved, That the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association in convention assembled ap- 
proves and endorses the position taken by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board respecting reve- 
nue legislation as set forth in its petition of Nov. 
21, 1918, respecting Revenue Bill H. R. 12863. 

Resolved further, That the difference between the 
profits earned in any pre-war period and those 
earned in the year 1918 is not a fair measure of 
war profits, and that taxation based on such a prin- 
ciple is un-American, unfair and discriminatory. 


Report of T. James Fernley, Secretary-Treasurer of 
National Hardware Association 

The report of Secretary Fernley of the Jobbers, 
read on Wednesday afternoon, was followed with 
the closest attention. Said he: 

E have had the most active year in our career 

as an organization, this largely due to the work 
and responsibility in connection with our purpose to 
assist the Government in securing victory over the 
enemy. 

The presenting of my twenty-fourth annual report 
is attendant with sorrow, due to the fact that our 
esteemed president, Mr. C. A. Knapp, has been called 
from our midst, and further, we have also suffered 
the loss of our beloved second vice-president, Mr. J. B. 
Silliman. 

During the year, Mr. Knapp, although confined to 
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his home a large part of the time, directed the work 
of the association in a manner that did not indicate 
his impaired physical condition. Up to the very last 
days of his life he was in correspondence with us. 

During the last few weeks we have been conferring 
with our first vice-president, Mr. Brace Hayden, who 
unfortunately is not in a physical condition to make 
his presence at this convention possible but he has, 
through the entire year, and in fact for many years 
since the organization was founded, taken a deep in- 
terest in the work. Mr. Hayden is the only member 
of the original official family of this organization 
who still remains among us. 

At our last convention, the action of the Executive 
Committee, taken immediately after war was declared, 
was confirmed, and our president authorized to appoint 
a committee to be known as the War Service Com- 
mittee of this association. 
pointed: 

Richard W. Shapleigh, Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
chairman, St. Louis. 

‘ J. D. Moore, Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Birming- 
am. 

‘ — Bihler, James C. Lindsay Hardware Co., Pitts- 
urgh. 

F. B. Platt, Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul. 

Charles H. Watkins, Watkins-Cottrell Co., Richmond. 

Your secretary-treasurer was instructed by the 
chairman to get into communication with the various 
Government departments and render all the assistance 
made possible by the strength of this organization. 
This was done. We also conferred with the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association’s War Service 
Committee, stating that we would be most happy to 
co-operate with them whenever called upon. It is pleas- 
ing to note the fact that the organization did request 
our co-operation on numerous occasions, and the same 
was very cheerfully and helpfully given. 


Conference with Judge Parker 


Early in 1918 it developed that the jobbers of the 
country were having considerable difficulty in getting 
merchandise, and we communicated with the Priorities 
Division of the War Industries Board, and with the 
Director of Steel Supply. Judge Parker requested a 
conference and the same was participated in by many 
government officials and by thirty-seven representatives 
of seven associations identified with the distribution of 
steel products. 

Thirty-seven delegates met in Washington on June 
13, three members of our War Service Committee, in- 
cluding the secretary-treasurer and assistant secretary- 
treasurer. A very full printed report of this conference 
was prepared, and we will not give the details here, 
but simply state that Judge Parker pointed out a way 
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which would be pleasing to the department, and prob- 
ably be the most effective. We quite rigidly followed 
his requests. 

In the latter part of August we learned that notices 
had been sent out by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for a meeting of the jobbing trade, to. 
consider the appointment of a War Service Committee. 
Inasmuch as this association had such a committee and 
it had been actively co-operating with the War Indus- 
tries Board since the beginning of the war, we thought 
it very peculiar. Your secretary-treasurer attended the 
meeting, calling attention to the fact that some of our 
most prominent members had not been invited (includ- 
ing the chairman of our War Service Committee), and. 
that the notice of the meeting had been sent out at 
such a late date as to make it impossible for many of 
our members to reach Washington. However, a com- 
mittee was nominated, the statement being made that 
this committee would not take up the work now being 
pursued by our association, in connection with the 
Steel Distribution Section of the War Industries Board, 
but would deal entirely with matters of conservation. 

A short time afterward the names of the committee 
nominated on that occasion were sent by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to the trade for 
confirmation, the blank attached for the vote reading 
to the effect that the committee suggested should have 
charge of all matters relating to the relations between 
the jobbing hardware trade and the Government. 

After consultation by wire with our Executive Com- 
mittee I was authorized to call the attention of our 
members to this fact, and to protect our existing 
War Service Committee from being discredited. You 
all know the correspondence which followed. The car- 
bon copies of votes cast with the Chamber of Commerce 
indicated that 225 of our members were opposed to the 
appointment of another committee, while but eight 
were in favor. 

There was no objection to the personnel, but simply 
objection to the disregarding of our present committee, 
and incidentally to the saddling on the trade of an 
unnecessary expense, which at the meeting on June 13 
was stated would be approximately about $25,000. 
Since that time those who were endeavoring to bring 
about this condition have made several ineffectual ef- 
forts, but we consider the matter is now closed, this 
association having taken the position that they were 
fully competent to appoint their own committees with- 
out any outside interference. Throughout the entire 
matter we have had the support of the War Industries 
Board. Government bulletins have been reprinted 
quickly and distributed liberally to the extent of thou- 
sands of copies. 

Weekly and sometimes daily visits have been made 
to Washington, thousands of individual letters have 
been written, and oral information and suggestions cov- 
ering many hours given by your secretaries, all without 
necessity of opening headquarters in overcrowded Wash- 
ington, and employing a corps of people to do the work. 

Essential Character of Wholesalers’ Business 

When your committee appeared before the Priorities 
Division of the War Industries Board in June they were 
prepared to present about 200 pages of data indicating 
the services which had been rendered wholesale dis- 
tributors. 

They were very much gratified that the Government 
authorities suggested that the presentation of the data 
be withheld because it was not only recognized, but 
freely acknowledged that the wholesaler was essential 
in the distribution of manufactured products and that 
the use of his stocks involved economic savings of con- 
siderable importance. 

Therefore the pronouncement of the Government rela- 
tive to value and essential character of the services of 
the wholesale distributor is very gratifying to those 
who have built up business during the last forty or 
fifty years and who have realized that they could not 
have developed and expanded such business if an 
economic service were not being rendered. 
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Reference was made to the considerable volume of 
Government work which was expedited through recourse 
to the jobbers’ stocks and the fact was mentioned that 
the war program was thus accelerated definitely through 
the use of such stocks. 

STEEL PRODUCTS REPLACEMENT SITUATION.—The Gov- 
ernment, recognizing the scarcity of steel, conferred 
with representatives of seven trade associations of steel 
products wholesale distributors with a view to co-opera- 
tion in the conservation of steel. 

Their co-operation was promised the Government of- 
ficials and has since been put into action involving the 
observance of many necessary restrictions upon the dis- 
tribution of steel and steel products. 

Throughout the entire membership of the association 
it is pleasing to report that our records show 100 per 
cent co-operation and compliance with the spirit as well 
as with the letter of various regulations. 

The work of the Government officials has been very 
heavy and it has not always been possible to secure 
rulings upon the hundreds of questions without sub- 
mitting to necessary delay in order that such ques- 
tions could be reached, considered and determined, but 
it soon appeared that we had established steel products 
wholesale distribution upon a war basis in a manner 
which was conserving steel for the important war needs 
as well as for the equally important indirect war needs 
in the filling of Government contracts and in the pro- 
duction of the necessary food supply. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF WAREHOUSE PRICES.—Since 
your last convention the Government has, in pursuance 
of its policy to concede the useful character of the 
services performed by the distributor, established a 
differential out of which the wholesale distributor might 
defray his overhead expense and all selling expenses 
and find such net profits as was possible. 

These Government warehouse prices have not been 
extended during the last month to a larger range of 
items and we anticipate the same observance of these 
numerous prices as was the case with the small number 
of items originally announced in November, 1917. 


LOCATING MERCHANDISE FOR THE GOVERNMENT.—In 
a number of cases the association has been pleased to 
have been used as the medium of locating needed mer- 
chandise which was not to be found in primary mar- 
kets, but which was located in the stocks of the whole- 
salers and made use of quickly by the Government 
buying officials desiring the goods. 

Information has been sent to the members regarding 
the work of the Federal Trade Commission and it has 
been pleasing to learn that many of the objectionable 
practices which have been made the subject of adverse 
comment in past meetings of this organization have 
fallen under the definite displeasure of the Federal 
Trade Commission and those participating in such 
practices have been ordered to abandon them. 

We refer to such subjects as the presenting of gifts 
or other consideration to traveling salesmen and em- 
ployees and to all kinds of unfair discrimination which 
has been practised here and there in the past. 

REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF STYLES, VARIETY AND 
FINISH.—Considerable saving in investment has been 
effected through the reduction in the number of varieties 
and styles, sizes and finishes of various items in the 
hardware line. 

This has been the result of action taken by Govern- 
mental authorities through war necessity, but it also 
carries with it a permanent beneficial effect for the 
trade as well as the more important result of bringing 
about increased production. 

RETURNED Goops.—The association submitted the 
following recommendation to the War Industries Board 
with the request that they control and restrict the need- 
less return of merchandise by the merchants in the 
Same way as they have controlled and restricted the 
needless return of merchandise by the consumer to the 
retail stores. 

1. Merchandise purchased from manufacturers or 
wholesale dealers may not be returned by the purchaser 
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unless it should be through error as to prices, quality 
or obvious substitution. 

2. No return shall be made for any cause, unless the 
seller has been notified within three days after receipt 
of the merchandise, and full time be given for explana- 
tion or proffered adjustment. 

These conditions were adopted substantially as 
offered. They have been sent to the members fo our 
association and approximately 500,000 copies have been 
printed and distributed. We sincerely hope that as a 
result of this effort on our part return goods evil will 
be entirely eliminated. 


OVERHEAD EXPENSE.—The overhead expense figures 
which will be presented to this convention have been 
compiled as the result of careful investigation during 
the last six months, and in these times when definite 
unbiased information of this character is available it 
is very much appreciated by the authorities who deter- 
mine the fair price which merchants shall charge and 
has been received accordingly. 

WarR REVENUE LEGISLATION.—Your organization has 
kept you supplied with information regarding important 
rulings of the Government issued from the Treasury 
Department relative to war tax matters. 

Our preliminary calculations of last October were 
found to be in line with the final rulings of the Revenue 
Department. 

The rulings regarding the pricing of the inventory 
have been transmitted to you, and one month ago at the 
request of your secretary’s office, a great many tele- 
grams were sent to senators and members of congress 
asking that definite provision be made for guarding 
against the collection of taxes on mere paper profit, 
pointing out the fact that while commodity values had 
risen in three years from a basis of 106 points to 270 
points, according to our statistical experts, we could 
not expect to avoid a considerable decline in values 
with the return of normal conditions. 

This matter is still pending before the Senate Finance 
Committee and your secretary-treasurer presented the 
views of the association to senators and representatives, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury has recommended the 
same to the Senate Finance Committee, and we are very 
hopeful of favorable legislation. It certainly means a 
great deal to the members of this association, as well 
as to all business houses whose profits are based in part 
on the inventory. 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION.—The work of the 
association on behalf of the entire trade has met with 
increased recognition from any houses which had not 
previously become affiliated through membership. ° 

Fifty-five wholesale hardware houses have become 
connected with the association since the convention one 
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year ago, and making a total of the wholesalers of 
hardware comprising this association. 

In our automobile accessory branch we have enrolled 
a membership of 150 manufacturers, making a total 
membership of 465. 

FARMING TooL LICENSES.—This spring the Govern- 
ment announced its desire that all distributors of farm- 
ing tools should be licensed under the regulations laid 
down by the Department of Agriculture. 

A committee representing the association called at 
the Department of Agriculture and co-operated in 
sending information to the members relative to the 
Governmental requirements in this connection. 

No set or fixed prices were laid down by the De- 
partment of Agriculture nor was any fixed differential 
dictated, but every element in the distributor’s plan 
was requested to exercise a spirit of fairness in order 
that the cost of food products should not be unduly 
enhanced through excessive cost of necessary farming 
tools and equipment. 

CASH PREMIUM AND FREIGHT ALLOWANCES.—Some 
manufacturers have withdrawn the cash premium privi- 
lege, although quite a number of those who had decided 
to do so have returned to the 2 per cent cash premium 
recognizing its value accelerating the movement of 
capital. 

The withdrawal of many freight allowances is a very 
serious question, possibly growing out of the changes 
in freight rate and the matter is submitted for the 
attention and consideration of the convention at this 
time. 

MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING POLICIES.—Some of the 
manufacturers have deemed it wise to accept orders 
only subject to prices ruling at date of shipment. The 
association has suggested to the members in connection 
with such a practice that the jobber be given notice 
of the price at which the goods were offered for ship- 
ment when they were ready for shipment in order that 
the transaction would not be entirely one-sided and the 
jobber find himself committed to the acceptance of 
merchandise at a price unsatisfactory to him, but to 
which he is bound through the original order. 

A very few manufacturers have endeavored to auto- 
matically arbitrarily cancel orders for merchandise 
because they have had other business in their establish- 
ment directly from the Government. 

It is a well-known fact, except in the few cases 
where the Government has actually commandeered 
plants, no cancellations of orders has been requested 
and the Government has not interfered in the question 
of contractual obligations. 

TRADE ACCEPTANCES.—The adoption of trade accept- 
ances has been somewhat slow on the part of the 


members of the association and we are glad to say. 


at this time that a greater number of members are 
actually putting the acceptance into effect. 

Reports have been seen in the public press relative 
to the curtailment of loans to various industries by the 
banks and this factor, in itself, should lead to a quicker 
adoption of the trade acceptance as a necessary factor 
not only to the business of the merchant, but in con- 
nection with the credit condition throughout the coun- 
try. 

The association is continuing its distribution of lit- 
erature on the subject and will be glad to send forms 
or booklets to any members desiring them. 

REDUCTION OF TERMS.—We find a very decided incli- 
nation on the part of hardware jobbers of the country 
to have business brought nearer to a cash basis. A 
large number of jobbers have adopted terms of thirty 
days, with a premium of 2 per cent for cash in ten 
days, or if a trade acceptance is given on receipt of 
invoice, sixty days’ credit is conceded through the sign- 
ing of a trade acceptance, payable sixty days after the 
date of the bill. 

MARKETING OF OVERSTOCKS.—This department of our 
work which was inaugurated a little over a year‘ ago 


has grown to a very large proportion. Our records show 
approximately 373 overstock lists sent out up to date. 
We have no record of the amount involved in dollars 
and cents, but it is ‘very large, and it is pleasing to 
note that in many instances within a few days the entire 
amount of the overstock has been ordered by various 
members. 

Goods which otherwise might have been forced on 
the market at demoralizing prices have thus been ab- 
sorbed and members of the association have been able 
to sell at a reasonable price this volume of merchandise, 
and that without any expense at all. 

FINANCIAL REporRT.—Our financial report will show 
that we have on hand almost double the amount which 
was carried over from last year, and this, notwith- 
standing the fact that our war service work has in- 
volved a very large outlay. 

GENERAL WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION.—During the en- 
tire association year the association kept in touch with 
the’ various organizations, such as the American Iron 
& Steel Institute, which have at the request of the War 
Industries Board undertaken the task of adjusting steel 
products prices on a parity with the basis prices ap- 
proved by the president. Members have been informed 
of such prices both establishable for manufacturers and 
wholesalers. 

METAL BRANCH.—The Metal Branch of your associa- 
tion held a well-attended and highly important meeting 
in Pittsburgh in May, presided over by Mr. W. H. 
Donlevy, discussing with manufacturers, and among 
themselves as wholesalers, the trade conditions exist- 
ing at that time and the prospects for the distribution 
of a portion of the war needs of the country through 
the wholesaler. 

Notable addresses were delivered, and the Metal 
Branch of the association feels that the members there 
received considerable information of great value, tend- 
ing to clear up the situation and give a correct under- 
standing of fundamental conditions for the guidance 
of the metal houses and also of the sheet metal and tin 
plate departments of the hardware houses. 

The Metal Branch is glad to report a larger mem- 
bership, including accessions to its ranks from a num- 


_ ber of representative distributing houses. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH.—The Automobile 
Accessory Branch of the association has operated ac- 
tively during the past association year, particularly 
on the subject of more efficient distribution of acces- 
sories and the participation of the wholesale hardware 
trade in this distribution. 

The war conditions prevailing have had their effect 
on the accessories business and considerable satisfac- 
tion has been expressed with the character of the dis- 
tribution effected through the wholesale hardware trade. 

The manufacturers have attended and are attending 
the convention in goodly number and are much inter- 
ested in meeting not only the managers of the Automo- 
bile Accesscry Department, but the executive of the 
houses with which they do business. 

COMMITTEE WorkK.—Considerable work has been done 
by committees during the past year. We refer to the 
War Service Committee, the special committee which 
handled the Steel Products Replacement matter—the 
committee which visited Washington in connection with 
the farming implement license system and other im- 
portant committees of the association. ; 

The executive committee held its regular meeting in 
May, reviewing the work of the association since the 
convention and issuing instructions relative to the 
work to be pursued for the balance of the association 
year. 

These meetings have been well attended, indicating 4 
depth of interest on the part of the committee in the 
work of the association and of the government of the 
organization by the committee possessed of a thorough 
knowledge of the needs of the trade and of their best 
interest. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE.—The corre- 
spondence on the part of the secretary’s office during 
the past year has exceeded in volume that of any 
previous year, particularly due to the many important 
matters which have been laid before you at the request 
of the Government. 

Over 180 general letters have been issued to the 
members, many of them with important enclosures, 
copies of official circulars, bulletins, etc., and other 
important matters which have been drawn to your at- 
tention. 

In addition to this, your secretary-treasurer and 
assistant secretary have been in constant touch with 
various important sources of information and avenues 
of work in New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 
keeping the members informed of important rulings, 
many of which aided them materially in securing mer- 
chandise and in transacting business to the best ad- 
vantage. 


THE FuTurRE.—Our association, as you will see, is 
growing very rapidly. While the activities of the past 
year have been large, we feel that the future presents 
problems which will require most careful thought and 
serious attention. With the record of accomplishments 
of the past twenty-four years, and a continuance of 
fidelity of the officers and executive committee, we feel 
that there is scarcely any limit to what may continue 
to be accomplished through the instrumentality of this 
association. 

The active direction of the president and executive 
committee has been previously referred to and on behalf 
of the association the secretary-treasurer voices his 
appreciation thereof as well as appreciation of the 
close co-operation of the members of the association. | 

The Government is highly pleased with the splendid 
co-operation of the hardware trade as is evidenced by 
the following copies of letters just received from offi- 
cials of the War Industries Board: 


Copy oF LETTER FROM Mr. ANDREW WHEELER, CHIEF— 
BUREAU OF WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTION 


I have yours of the 19th, and thank you very much for 
your kind expressions of appreciation of the services which 
I have endeavored to render to the trade during the period 
covered by my work here in the War Industries Board. 

I shall always look back upon my experience here as one 
of the most interesting in my life. 


Copy oF LETTER FROM Mr. MAURICE HIRSCH, SECRETARY 
PRIORITIES COMMITTEE 


We desire to thank you for your letter regarding the ac- 
tivities of the Priorities Division with reference to the whole- 
sale distributing trade and to thank you for enclosing a copy 
of the letter sent by you to Br. Andrew Wheeler. 

In this connection allow us to express the recognition of 
the Priorities Division of the constant and thorough-going 
support accorded by the wholesale distributors of steel prod- 
ucts to the regulations governing priorities promulgated dur- 
ing the period of active hostilities, and its deep sense of 
appreciation for that united co-operation. Without the mag- 
nificent and self-sacrificing response of the business men 
of this nation the winning of the war would have been longer 
delayed and the work of the Priorities Division would have 
been impossible of accomplishment. 


Copy OF LETTER FROM Mr. MurRRAY SARGENT, CHIEF— 
HARDWARE AND HAND TooL SECTION 


I appreciate the kind expression in your letter of November 
19 in connection with the work of this section. Owing to the 
armistice it seems proper that the activities of the War 
Industries Board should be brought to a close as rapidly as 
possible without interference with conditions. 

The activities of this section will, therefore, be brought to 
an end in the near future. If there should be any matters 
that the Association desires to take up, I would be very glad 
to hear from its War Service Committee at any time. 


Respectfully submitted, 
T. JAMES FERNLEY, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Cutlery Situation 


NE of the addresses by manufacturers on Thurs- 

day was delivered by Charles F. Smith, of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, who spoke on the cutlery 
situation as follows: 


The world-wide shortage that exists in many lines of 
manufacture is particularly pronounced in all kinds of 
cutlery, table, pocket, scissors, shears, razors, etc., for 
the reason that for four and one-half years the cutlery 
factories of England, France and Germany were com- 
mandeered for war purposes, and that for the last — 


or more the cutlery facilities of the United States 
been largely devoted to war work. 

The accumulated stocks have been used up and the 
Shelves of the world are bare of cutlery. It will be a 
ong time before the cutlery factories of England and 
France, with many of their workmen killed or maimed, 


ave 


H. E. Smith of the Pike Mfg. Co.; Harry Yoder of 
Burhaus & Black, and Geo. Allen of the Carborundum 
Co. 


can get back from a war to a peace production and to a 
production equal in volume to the pre-war period. 

It will take even longer to do that in disorganized 
Germany. It is fair to assume that the product of 
the European cutlery factories will for some time be 
taken up by their home market. England will naturally 
send her first exports of cutlery to her overseas domin- 
ions, now more than ever drawn close together by their 
common efforts and sacrifices in the great war. Ger- 
many, when she has cutlery to export, will send it to 
neutral markets, as, for example, South America, where 
- will find it easier to do business than in the United 

ates. 


Production Barely Suffices 


The production of cutlery in this country is barely 
enough to supply our own needs, even with the con- 
siderable additions to plants made since the war began. 
Under such conditions, and with orders on the books of 
cutlery makers far greater than usual, any reduction 
in the prices of these goods seems highly improbable 
unless there shall be great reductions in the prices of 
material and labor. Such reductions we neither expect 
nor desire. Material is so small a part of the cost of cut- 
lery that it would take a great reduction in the price of 
material to justify a reduction in the finished product. 

As to labor, while it is true that the fantastic prices 
paid in many instances to war workers must disappear 
and are disappearing, it is equally true that for a long 
time the present general level of wages will probably 
continue. 

With the whole world short of food of all kinds, it is 
unlikely we shall see the farmers’ profits cut and until 
there are conditions which bring about lower prices for 
food, fuel, rents, clothing, the main items in the high 
cost of living, there is no good reason to expect lower 
prices for labor, and no justice in asking labor to bear 
a greater burden. 

Plainly, then, we do not intend to reduce prices either 
on our cutlery products or on our lines of house furnish- 
ing hardware. There may be lines of manufactured 
goods where abnormal profits have been made and where 
it is therefore possible and wise to reduce the price of 
the product without reducing wages, but it is unfor- 
tunate to give the impression that such a condition is 
general. That doctrine is far from having a universal 
application, and does not at all fit the lines we are 
discussing. 


Shortened Lines 


We propose to you a program that backs up our 
opinion as to prices by a constructive sales proposition. 
We have greatly shortened all our lines of goods, not to 
the too drastic limits of the war-program but much less 
than in pre-war times. We shall issue on Jan. 1 a new 
service catalog, separate from our general catalog, 
and for the use of jobbers and their salesmen and for 
general distribution. It will contain only those items 
chosen from all our lines which experience has shown 
jobbers can handle with advantage. Every dollar of 
our national magazine advertising and all our intro- 
ductory sales work will be devoted to the sale of the 
goods in this catalog, which we hope the jobber which 
represents us will carry complete. Simplifying the mat- 
ter in this way, we shall make it easier for the jobbers’ 
salesmen to get a larger business and with a better 
profit because of the smaller investment and more fre- 
quent turnover. As an essential part of this program 
and to show our confidence in the future, we propose 
to you that during the coming year we shall guarantee 
the prices of all our products against our own decline 
for ninety days from date of invoice. 

We say to you frankly that the volume of business 
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on our books is such that we do not wish you to load 
us up with large orders unless shipping dates can be 
spread through the year. Anxious as we are to give 
good service, we shall be unable to take the proper 
care of all our trade unless we are able to distribute 
our goods evenly where they are really needed to take 
care of current business. 


The jobber who has a stock of goods on hand and 
replenishes it by conservative and frequent orders is 
in these times going to take the least risk and make the 
most money. It costs you just as much to take the 
order you are unable to ship as it does the one you do. 
It costs us just as much for advertising and intro- 
ductory sales work for the order you don’t ship as for 
the one that you do. 


Address of P. B. Noyes 


One of the addresses on the manufacturers’ pro- 
gram on Thursday was that by P. B. Noyes, of the 
Oneida Community, and a fuel director. Noyes 
emphasized the necessity of continued conservation, 
especially in fuel. Said he: 


I am on my way home from Washington; not that you 
are interested in my personal movements, but I men- 
tion it as an additional indication that the temporary 
bureaus organized by the government to accomplish the 
re-organization of industry for the war have no in- 
tention of perpetuating their work into an unnecessary 
and aggravating paternalism. The attitude of those 
responsible for these temporary bureaus is reflected in 
the common saying that “the initiative of the American 
business man can be trusted to lead the country back 
into normal industrial conditions and that any attempt 
of the government bureaus to assist in this process 
other than by removing restrictions is likely to hinder 
more than it will help. 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I return to 
the stimulating atmosphere of this convention. The 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association has 
been, for more than twenty years, a large factor in my 
own business education. 

A great deal is being said just now about the lessons 
we have learned and the permanent economic reforms 
and revisions we shall inherit from our war experi- 
ence. I am not at all sure but that when business has 
straightened out on its normal course, the residuum of 
improvement will be disappointingly small. Surely un- 
less very practical steps are quickly taken to crystallize 
the desirable reforms introduced by the necessities of 
war, their substance will evaporate in the sunshine of 
post-war prosperity. 

How many times when a tooth is aching we decide to 
have it out just as soon as the acute stage is over, and 
then, when the pain is gone, transfer our plan of action 
to the “dead files.” 


Having strongly in mind this probability, that when 
the “mountain” of really genuine enthusiasm for re- 
form is through with its “labor,” we shall find it has 
“brought forth a mouse,” I desire, as a member of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association (rather 
than as a government employee), to bring you one sug- 
gestion which I hope will appeal to you as practical. 


At least one-half of all the coal in the United States 
is consumed for industrial purposes. Eliminate the 
fuel used in the production of iron and steel, and 175,- 
000,000 tons or thereabouts is consumed by manufac- 
turing establishments. The Fuel Administration being 
hard put to it for the enormous increase of coal de- 
manded by the war, saw at once that conservation of 
industrial fuel promised the largest results, but the real 
magnitude of the opportunity which was revealed by 
our campaign came as a surprise. 


In most lines of manufacture, fuel represents a very 
insignificant part of the total cost of products—on the 
average not over 2% per cent. Comparatively little 
attention has, therefore, been given to fuel economy. 
Efficiency study has been concentrated on departments 
which promised larger returns. 


15 Per Cent Saving 


Our engineers have estimated that at least 15 per cent 
of the country’s industrial fuel bill could be saved with- 
out reducing production and without elaborate changes 
in equipment. Much work has already been done toward 
securing this saving. Much more should be done. From 
the beginning it was my conviction that the most im- 
portant task was to “sell” conservation of fuel to in- 
dustrial managers. Temporarily, with war as a back- 
ground, we have “sold” them. The “Coal Age,” in con- 
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nection with our statistics, estimates that changes al- 
ready made mean an annual saving of 12,000,000 tons. 

What interests me is how we are going to keep the 
300,000 manufacturers in this country “sold” on fuel 
economy and how the instruction and help which many 
of them need can be continued. 


Before I propose a plan for keeping conservation 
alive, I want to suggest an economic fact which has 
undoubtedly occurred to many of you. Our European 
competitors have been in the furnace of war so long 
that habits of economy are burned into their souls. We 
have not. Ideas of thrift and sacrifice have been forced 
upon our attention but their effect is yet skin-deep; 
hence, we start in the new world-competition with a 
serious handicap. The cost of goods manufactured in 
Europe will reflect the automatic working of practical 
conservation in the lives of the people as well as in 
factory systems. No such favorable factor will be oper- 
ating to reduce our costs. 

With this situation in prospect, we should aim to keep 
alive all possible conservation propaganda as a substi- 
tute for the blessing of ectabianel habits of thrift. My 
suggestion is that associations such as the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association can well afford to 
employ a conservation officer to continue not only the 
coal-saving campaign of the Fuel Administration but 
the very valuable conservation campaigns conducted by 
other war bureaus. 


Certain permanent governmental departments are ex- 
pected to take over portions of our work—Commerce, 
Agriculture and the Department of the Interior. These 
departments will go infinitely further in technical de- 
velopments than we have gone. They will be weak on 
the side of distribution. They have no organizations 
nor money with which to “sell” their propositions to 
the scattered, diffused elements of industrial production. 


If all our great industrial associations would take 
upon themselves the function of “go-betweens,” giving 
the widest distribution to the instruction and advice of 
the government’s conservation experts, and offering a 
definite source of assistance and information to its 
members, the financial results cannot be overestimated, 
and the economic advance would offer great promise for 
the prosperity of our trade, both foreign and domestic. 


As the country plunges back into its ordinary pur- 
suits, there is, I feel, necessity that we keep in mind 
other conservations than fuel and that the broader 
spirit developed throughout the war should be kept 
alive I will not trespass on your time to discuss these 
other conservations, but will suggest that nothing is 
more vital to our future than real conservation of that 
improved relation between capital and management and 
the men who do the work, which has received great 
impetus. 


Another Kind of Conservation 


I cannot, however, resist the impulse to say just the 
word about a much more important, if less tangible, line 
of conservation—the conservation of our ideals. There 
has been much very crude criticism of the President for 
attending the European peace conference in person. We 
can all afford to withhold judgment regarding this move 
until we see the results. We cannot know the infinitely 
complicated conditions which made the trip seem to 
the President necessary. 


I suspect, myself that if it could be put into words, 
the urgent necessity lay in the hope to preserve for 
humanity a part of those ideals which were generated 
so abundantly by the war. 

In all countries the miseries of the war and the 
threat of future disaster drove men to a more spiritual 
outlook on their relations with their fellows. The Presi- 
dent’s statement of aims fell on a very fertile field. 
Everywhere ideals, which before would have been called 
visionary, were hailed as necessary for the salvation of 
the world. 


One has only to read the newspapers to-day to see 
how rapidly the patient, having recovered, is inclined 
to revert to the old selfishness and international bru- 
talities which made possible this war. The intoxication 
of victory, the apparent opportunity to seize trade ad- 
vantages, the fear that other nations will get the most 
out of the settlement—all these forces pressing remorse- 
lessly on the representatives of the different nations at 
the peace conference threaten to squeeze from the great 
international settlement all of these ideals, all of those 
sentiments of common humanity which a year ago were 
hailed as the spirit of any final peace. 

I merely want to suggest to you that just as the 
President’s fourteen points were a wonderful statement 
of an international idealism, so the President’s per- 
sonality at the peace conference may easily be the only 
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force which can conserve even a portion of that ideal- 
ism in the actual settlement. 

The President is not impractical. I feel sure he will 
not “give away” any more of the legitimate material 
possibilities for the future of our trade than every 
modern business man has learned to give when in nego- 
tiation with his customers and competitors. The day of 
the horse-trader who concealed a spavin from his cus- 
tomer and the selling of the wooden nutmeg is gone in 
general business. Your successful business man deals 
with a liberality which would have shocked the merchant 
of fifty years ago, and by so doing he reaches a success 
that sharp practice never attained. International 
negotiations, it seems to me, are still conducted on the 
“wooden nutmeg” basis, and if this great settlement is 
made in anything like the spirit of former international 
gatherings, we shall not be starting a new era in history 
of civilization, but shall soon find ourselves face to 
face with a rampant materialism fighting its way into 
the old antagonisms and leading slowly on to another 
war. 

I suggested that we withhould our judgment as to the 
wisdom of the President going abroad until we saw the 
results. I am expecting that when it is all over, history 
will say that the President’s personal presence at the 
peace conference was the one over-powering factor in 
“conserving” a part of the ideals born under the stress 
of war. 


Associations Elect Officers 
FFICERS of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association were elected for the en- 
suing term as follows: 
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PRESIDENT, Charles W. Asbury, Enterprise Mfg. 
Company of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Frederick H. Payne, 
Greenfield Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, Mass. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Alexander Stanley, 
Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn. 

THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT, Murray Sargent, 
gent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, F. D. 
worth Building, New York City. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: J. G. O’Brein, Caldwell 
Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Harry Atkins, E. 
C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Charles M. 
Stone, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

The new officers of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation are as follows: 

PRESIDENT, R. H. Treman, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Brace Hayden, Dunham, 
Carrigan, Hayden & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, A. H. Decatur, Decatur 
& Hopkins, Boston, Mass. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Walter S. Knapp, Knapp 
& Spencer Co., Sioux City, Iowa; John M. Town- 
ley, Townley Hardware & Metal Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; H. S. Darby, J. M. Warren & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
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But, don’t forget, in 
your rush for 


trade, 


paid. 
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their best; 


The Service Test 


(Written for HARDWARE AGE) 


An august body of related groups 

Of business men, who came in troops, 
Met at the sea to devise a way 

To make their country’s business pay. 


The war of the nations now is past, 
And merchandise is needed fast; 
So you who make, and you who grow, 
And you with cash, do so and so. 


How American sol- 
dier boys have 


And the workers at 
home who did 
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And measure your 


worth by the ser- 


vice test. 


JAMES H. HERON. | 
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The Dammed-Up Demand for 
Builders’ Hardware 


By Harry B. MACRAE 


Chicago Manager Reading Hardware Co. 


the above title for a story on “After the War 

Conditions” in the builders’ hardware field, 
I mentally agreed that it was a good one. Since that 
time, I have come to the conclusion that the task 
of writing it might very properly come under the 
same heading as the de- 
mand he refers to. There 
are aS many ideas re- 
garding the future, ex- 
pressed by worth-while 
men in the builders’ 
hardware game, as there 
were patterns in the 
1914 builders’ hardware 
stock. Every man whose 
opinion I have asked is 
as competent to reply as 
myself, yet the answers 
received are as varied as 
the votes in the suffrage 
convention. 

There is one _ point, 
however, on which we 
are all agreed: The de- 
mand during the past 
two years has_ been 
very effectually dammed, so far as domestic busi- 
ness is concerned. All the differences of opinion 
hinge on the breaking of that dam. A prophet has 
no honor except in an almanac, so instead of trying 
to read a horoscope of the business future, I have 
decided to give the views of those men who have 
been kind enough to express their opinions on the 
subject, and leave the prophesying up to the reader. 
Then, whichever way the wind blows, I can sit back 
and say, “I told you so.” 


Wit # the editor of HARDWARE AGE suggested 


























Harry B. MacRae 


What Packard Thinks of the Situation 


+ S. PACKARD is sales manager of the Reading 
* Hardware Company and is thoroughly con- 
versant with the problems that confront the trade. 
His views should carry considerable weight. In a 
sales letter recently sent out by him to the traveling 
salesmen and representatives in branch offices, he 
writes substantially as follows: 

“A great many people seem to have the idea that 
since the war is practically over, all kinds of ma- 
terial in the way of steel, iron and brass will be 
very plentiful and that there will be radical reduc- 
tions. It is unfortunate that so many people look 
at it in that way. You doubtless realize that it took 
the United States over a year to get into this war, 
and to get the machinery working properly to ac- 
complish the results wanted. We believe that it will 
take even longer for them to get out of it, and to 
get matters straightened out so that conditions will 
be normal. In the first place, the conditions under 
which we have been working are somewhat peculiar 
on account of the Government having had so much 
to say in regard to the prices of material and labor. 
The Government, we would also say, has been taking 
about ninety per cent of our product on its work. 
We, of course, are fortunate in that most of the 


goods they purchased from us were of a commercial 
nature, and when they are no longer required for 
Government undertakings, they can be easily utilized 
on domestic orders. 

“The question of price on material and labor is 
something that hits the situation from a different 
angle. Prices of practically all material we use have 
been fixed by the Government to December sist. 
To get that material, we have been obliged to place 
contracts and sign agreement that we would not 
cancel any orders. We were then in the hands of 
the Government and the material men as to how 
promptly we could get the material and what price 
we would have to pay for it. These conditions are 
still in force, and until the Government decides that 
ali contracts placed by people like ourselves for raw 
material are void, or abrogates its control of raw 
material prices, there can be no change. 

“Now in reference to the labor end. There must 
to a certain extent be some labor thrown on the 
market through the shutting down of certain mu- 
nition industries. These men must find something 
to do, and they are the ones who will be first to 
work for less wages than they have been getting. 
This movement will then go down the line until it 
gets to that class of labor which is paid the lowest 
price, but the whole process must be gradual. 

“Another thing that will have to be taken into 
account is the high cost of living. Unless living 
expenses can be brought down, we do not see how 
there can be any lower price for labor; neither do 
we see how there can be lower prices on manufac- 
tured goods. 

“We believe that we are now on the verge of 
renewed building operations all over the country. 
The ban has been lifted, and material for building 
purposes will sooner or later be more available. The 
labor to build the buildings will also be more easily 
obtainable, but this does not affect the price of 
material. We are not at this time advocating the 
purchasing of goods with the expectation that there 
are to be advances. There may be, however, some 
adjustments. Neither are we looking forward or 
can we see any reason why there should be any re- 
ductions in prices. It looks as though the demand 
would be equal to the supply and that we are in for 
a steady market. Wherever a little building starts 
in any particular section, there will be a call for 
goods, and from the fact that very few stocks are 
on hand, the dealer who is fortunate enough to have 
a few dozen sets of locks handy will be the first to 
benefit, rather than the one who has to send his 
order into the factory. Owing to the price of rents, 
and the demand for better living conditions, the 
party who can get his building finished the quickest 
will be the first to benefit from the high prices, if 
he wishes to sell or rent.” 

Stephens Looks for Gradual Betterment 
C. STEPHENS is western manager for 
* P. & F. Corbin, and in addition to being 4 
good salesman, he is evidently a close student of 
business conditions. I wrote Mr. Stephens for his 
opinion on future business, and in reply received 
the following letter: 
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December 19, 1918 


“Largely because I think the task put up to you 
by HARDWARE AGE is such a whopper, and without 
losing sight of the habit of ‘fools to butt in where 
angels wouldn’t dare to poke their noses,’ I am going 
to hope that you will get some pointers from the 
following, because to seek to forecast the future of 
the builders’ hardware business is some big task. 
In the main, all business will shape its new course 
very largely from the same set of conditions, but to 
concentrate on our line, it is the writer’s opinion 
that the betterment will come gradually and. not as 
an ‘avalanche.’ First must come confidence in basic 
conditions—more people with more money than ever 
before—the whole farmer family in clover knee 
high, and the Government committed to a policy 
which means for years the distribution of more 
money than we even knew the meaning of in pre- 
war times. I am gure you will agree that volume 
in our line does not come from ten or a dozen large 
projects, but rather from a large aggregate of un- 
dertakings such as are required by the average man. 
This type of man need only express a popular belief 
that the time is not fatally wrong, when the process 
begins and the field widens until quite suddenly it 
seems that conditions are normal and new values are 
an admitted fact. If the writer has one wish more 
than another, it is that some restraint could be 
compelled to hinder any spirit to force matters by 
price diminishment.” 


Bill Lewis Is Optimistic 


VERY hardware concern in the Middle West 

handling builders’ hardware knows “Bill Lewis,” 
the efficient western manager for the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. Bill is as accommodating as he is efficient, 
and when I asked him for his opinion, he came back 
somewhat as follows: 

“The building game outside of Government build- 
ing has, with but few exceptions, been practically 
at a standstill all over the United States, and from 
information I have been able to obtain recently, 
from what I consider very reliable sources, it seems 
certain that the building industry will be one of the 
first to go ahead. Of course, it is too early at this 
time to predict or state just what restrictions the 
Government may place on raw material for this 
particular use, but in the event that no restrictions 
are placed on steel, or any of the alloys used in the 
manufacture of builders’ hardware, I believe there 
is no question but that 1919 and 1920 will be the 
biggest years in the building business the country 
has ever known. I make this statement because 
almost every architect and contractor with whom I 
have come in contact has told me that if the work 
on which he has been figuring, or even a part of that 
work is released, and goes ahead, he will have more 
work than he can possibly handle. If this condition 
should happen, the builders’ hardware business will 
have a boom such as it has never known before. 
Stocks of builders’ hardware now carried by job- 
bers, retailers and manufacturers are probably lower 
than ever before, and due to the fact that there are 
practically no stocks, business should be especially 
good in this line. It is my opinion, however, that 
it will be at least six months before the builders’ 
hardware industry will begin to feel any great re- 
sults, due to the fact that it will be necessary for 
the builders, laborers and manufacturers to recon- 
struct their organizations before they can start on 
any great avalanche of business.” 


Ned Swift Says Demand Will Absorb Full Production 


Se, in the builders’ hardware game is 
acquainted with Ned Swift, manager of the 
Stanley Works of Illinois. If they haven’t met him 
in a business way, they have bumped into him as one 
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of the prime movers behind the big annual conven- 
tion special to Atlantic City. With Tom Usher and 
Bobby Jones he has done his part to make every 
trip a memorable one. From a builders’ hardware 
standpoint there is no one in the Middle West more 
competent to pass on after-the-war conditions. His 
answer to my inquiry was short, but it carries a 
punch. His letter runs as follows: 

“In reply to your favor of the 14th instant, wourd 
state that it is pretty hard to tell just what the 
demand for builders’ hardware is going to be right 
at the present time, but personally, I believe we are 
going to enter a period of building that will demand 
of the builders’ hardware ‘manufacturers all that 
they can produce. Whether this will come at the 
present time, or a few months later, it is hard to 
tell, but it is coming sure as fate.” 


Harris Is Brief but to the Point 


E T. HARRIS, president of the Payson Mfg. Co., 
¢ Chicago, is not a believer in unnecessary woras. 
He knows the builders’ hardware game from A to Z, 
and he is able to put his opinion into almost short- 
hand form. The few short pointed sentences with 
which he answered my inquiry contained enough 
sound sense to fill a book. His letter reads as 
follows: 

“Replying to your favor of November 14th: 

“A careful analysis indicates depleted stocks in 
jobbing and retail Hardware Lines. 

“Buyers suggest probability of lower prices, in 
which they will be disappointed. 

“Within six months and probably for a year 
thereafter, there will be a rush for goods in this 
line. 

“Raw material will be harder to secure than now, 
and if there is any change in price it will cost more 
than now. 

“The above is based on the assumption that a 
reasonable condition will prevail in European ad- 
justments. 

“There will be unquestionably large increase in 
building operations.” 


Tom Whyte Gets Down to Cases 


a 3 OM WHYTE is the vice-president of the Cobb, 
Whyte & Laemmer Company, a retail hardware 
concern doing more than a fair share of the builders’ 
hardware business in the city of Chicago. He 
doesn’t boil over with enthusiasm, neither is he in- 
clined to be a pessimist. He merely states condi- 
tions as they are viewed through the eyes of the 
city retail dealer. His letter runs about as follows: 

“Building prospects in Chicago, from information 
I have received from a great many contractors, will 
not improve greatly before next spring, and then 
only under certain conditions. When I say building, 
I refer to work requiring builders’ hardware. We 
will probably have a steady increase over present 
conditions, but I don’t look for a boom in building. 
There are three conditions entering into the build- 
ing business which increase or retard construction 
work. They are: Demand, price of money, and cost 
of material. 

“One type of building is erected as an addition 
to a present building from necessity. This class will 
be erected regardless of any condition. Another 
type of building is erected as an investment. This 
type will not be built unless money and material 
are reasonable, as the owner must see a return for 
his investment. Another type of building is specu- 
lative building, which is principally in apartments, 
and this class will not be built to any great extent, 
unless money is cheap and there is a shortage in 
apartments. Home building probably will improve, 
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as the cost of money and material is not considered 
to any great extent in this class of building. In 
summing up my opinions, I do not want to be con- 
sidered a pessimist, but we must consider facts as 
they are. Unless money and material become lower 
in cost, I cannot see any great boom ahead for the 
building industry. However, I do look for a steady 
and substantial increase in business.” 


The Tail of the Kite 


EPORTS from retail dealers in the smaller 

towns, and particularly the farming communi- 
ties, are without exception, optimistic. They see 
nothing ahead but good business at fair prices. 
Naturally their conditions are somewhat different 
from those confronting the city dealer, but their 
aggregate sales cut a large figure in the distribution 
of builders’ hardware. 

In summing up the situation, I wish to say that I 
do not believe that the factories will ever go back 
to a pre-war basis as regards design and finishes. 
In other words, the dealer in the future will be 
compelled to confine his sales to strictly standard 
patterns and finishes. This will benefit dealers and 
manufacturers alike. I am also of the opinion that 


Death of Don E. Bailey 


ON E. BAILEY of the 
Bailey - Drake Com- 
pany passed away on Nov. 
29, pneumonia having fol- 
lowed an attack of in- 
fluenza. Mr. Bailey laid 
the foundation of the 








San Francisco, ten years 
ago, under the name of the 
Bailey Specialty Company, 
later changed to the Don 
E. Bailey Company in 
1914, when Mr. Drake, 
then general sales man- 
ager of Remington Arms 
Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company, resigned that 
position to enter the new 
firm under its present 
name. The business has 
made a phenomenal 
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Don E. Bailey 
growth until to-day its officers and representatives cover 
the entire West, and their main office has been recently 
moved from San Francisco to 1118 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. The business will continue under the 
present firm name. 











Brooklyn Dealers’ Meeting 


fie regular monthly meeting of the Brooklyn Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association was held in their room 
in the Johnson Building, Thursday evening, Dec. 12. 
E. P. Harris, president, was in the chair. Communi- 
cations from the Metropolitan Association, the New 
York State Association, the Richards-Wilcox Company 
and Sargent & Co. were received and read. 

The entertainment committee, Mr. Cornell, chairman, 
reported that having a dinner of this association this 
winter was not desirable. The report was accepted. 

The letter from the Metropolitan Association in ref- 
erence to standardizing of prices as suggested in the 
letter of Mr. Kohlmeier be referred to a committee of 
three for investigation and report. The chair appoint- 
ed Mr. Victors, Mr. Duncan and Mr. Horn as such com- 
mittee. 

The sale and exchange of goods at special prices 
was taken up by the members and resulted in a good 


firm’s present business in , 
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the factories will discontinue the practice of main- 
taining special high salaried builders’ hardware ex. 
perts, to be at the beck and call of the dealer. Ip 
the future the selling will be as it should be, strictly 
up to the dealer himself. 

In regard to stocks carried, it would seem advis- 
able for the retailer to get in readiness for at least 
a normal spring business. When the demand comes, 


he must have the goods in stock or lose the business, . 


By this I do not mean that he should load himself 
with high-priced builders’ hardware, but he should 
at least be ready to meet the opening trade, as it is 
practically assured that there will be no price reduc- 
tion in time to affect the spring trade, even if re- 
ductions were made later. There undoubtedly will 
be a large amount of building in every community, 
and the amount of builders’ hardware business ob- 
tained by any retailer will depend solely upon his 
own personal exertions. I have tried to make clear 
the situation, and the rest is up to him. 


P. S.—Here’s hoping that the next editor who 
ropes me in for a story is as effectually dammed as 
the builders’ hardware business has been for the 
past two years. 


many sales being made, the largest number ever re- 
corded, 

At the invitation of State Secretary Foley to attend 
the convention at Buffalo in February, a number of 
members announced their intention of going. 

Good addresses were made by J. J. Snyder, R. J. At- 
kinson and a representative of James & Hawkins, after 
which the meeting adjourned to King’s restaurant to 
partake of a collation. 


Capt. Logan Loses Leg 


N Nov. 10 Capt. Pat- 

ton Lyon Logan, 64th 
U. S. Infantry, Co. H, while 
in the battle of the Meuse, 
France, suffered an injury 
to his right knee, from 
which an amputation of 
the leg resulted a few days 
later. 

Captain Logan cabled his 
father, Geo. B. Logan, pres- 
ident of the Logan-Gregg 
Hardware Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., that the opera- 
tion was successful, and 
that he is doing well and 
expects to be able to travel 
within two months. He is 
vice-president of the Logan- 
Gregg Hardware Company, 
and has attended the an- 
nual meetings of the hard- 
ware jobbers’ association for several years. 




















Capt. P. L. Logan 


Personal and Otherwise 


Up to 5 p. m., Dec. 11, the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Commission had received reports of the killing 
of 874 deer during the open season the previous week. 

Thomas W. Pelham, general sales manager of the 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., is on the Atlantic bound for 
Liverpool. His mission is in the interest of foreign 
trade extension in Great Britain, France, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Scandinavia and other continental countries. 

Augustus G. Tyrell, who for a number of years was 
connected with the Richmond Iron Co., died at his home 
in Cheshire, Mass., Dec. 9, aged 85 years. Mr. Tyrell’s 
health had been poor for more than a year. 









By C. E. 


tinue Government control of iron and steel 

prices after Dec. 31 means the immediate 
restoration of a free market and competitive con- 
ditions, following a period of fifteen months of Fed- 
eral supervision and regulation. At a meeting of 
about 125 iron and steel manufacturers in New 
York on Monday, Dec. 9, it was decided to authorize 
the Committee on Steel and Steel Products of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute to recommend to 
the Price Fixing Committee of the War Industries 
Board that Government control of prices be con- 
tinued for at least three months of the new year. 
The Iron and Steel Institute committee, of which 
Judge E. H. Gary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is chairman, had prepared a new schedule 
of prices which it desired the War Industries Board 
to adopt, but this body took the firm position that 
all Government regulation should cease on Dec. 31, 
at which time the War Industries Board will for- 
mally wind up its affairs. 

Apparently the reluctance of the War Industries 
Board to promulgate any new price schedule for 
iron and steel or even to suggest new prices as a 
working basis for the readjustment to normal con- 
ditions was founded on the fear that such action 
would constitute at least a technical evasion of the 
Sherman and Clayton anti-trust laws. It has been 
considered doubtful whether any Government body 
without the authority of new legislation could, dur- 
ing times of peace, enforce price control as could 
legally be done during a time of war. While tech- 
nically the war is not ended, the reasons which re- 
quired Government control of industry have disap- 
peared and it seemed to be the attitude of the War 
Industries Board that a free market should be re- 
stored as quickly as possible. 


New Prices Will Be Lower . 


T= price reductions which the steel manufac- 
turers were ready to agree to will probably form 
the basis for quotations on new business now taken 
for delivery after the first of the year. These new 
prices provide for a reduction of $3 a ton on pig 
iron; $4 a ton on blooms, slabs, billets and sheet 
bars; $4 a ton on structural shapes; $5 a ton on 
plates; $4 a ton on merchant steel bars; $4 a ton 
on cold-rolled steel; $6 a ton on blue annealed and 
black sheets; $4 a ton on galvanized sheets; 40 cents 
a box on tin plate; $6 a ton on standard black pipe; 
$6 a ton on oil country goods, and $5 a ton on light 
rails, all from base prices. No reductions were 
recommended in prevailing prices of wire rods, 
plain wire, barbed wire or wire nails. 

The question which must be decided by buyers be- 
fore they will enter the markets freely is whether 
these reductions represent the greatest amounts that 
iron and steel manufacturers will be willing to con- 
cede to secure business. There are so many factors 
entering into the situation that predictions seem 
futile, but there seems to be no question that the 
attitude of buyers will be to proceed very cau- 
tiously during the next three or six months. The 
market will again be regulated by the law of supply 
and demand, and if demand is not large it goes 
without saying that further reductions in prices 
are quite probable. As against this, however, is 
the factor of high production costs which will pre- 
vent any very large reductions. Some of the smaller 


R ‘tinue of the War Industries Board to con- 
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producers will undoubtedly shut down their plants 
rather than sell at a loss, and the consequent de- 
crease in production would within a short time 
create a situation in which demand would exceed 
the supply, thereby causing prices to increase again. 


Iron Ore Prices to Stay Up 


[‘ is significant that no intention of reducing 

prices of iron ore was indicated in the New York 
and Washington conferences. Labor costs in the 
Lake Superior ore region are so high that some of 
the underground mines have shut down operations 
because they cannot come out whole at the present 
fixed prices for ore. Ore prices may go higher 
rather than lower, but at any rate the ore situation 
will not greatly affect pig iron costs as a majority 
of blast furnaces have bought their ore for the first 
few months of 1919, and some of them as far ahead 
as June. It is also questionable whether there will 
be much of a reduction, if any, in the cost of blast 
furnace coke. It is generally conceded that wages 
paid to labor will not be immediately reduced, and 


as ore, coke and labor are the three principal ele- 


ments entering into pig iron costs, it may be as- 
sumed that pig-iron prices will not decline very far. 
If they do, a large number of high-cost furnaces 
will undoubtedly be blown out and the shrinkage in 
pig-iron output might be counted upon to bring 
higher prices later on. A Pittsburgh pig-iron seller 
is quoting $40 a ton on Bessemer pig iron for first- 
quarter shipment, this being $4.80 above the present 
Government price. While this seller does not expect 
to close any business at the $40 price, it is an indi- 
cation of his belief that firm conditions will rule 
in the pig-iron market. 


Enormous Buying in Prospect 


HAT there is an enormous amount of prospec- 

tive buying overhanging the steel market is gen- 
erally recognized, but it is also recognized that this 
buying power will not fully assert itself until it 
has been definitely established that the bottom of 
the market has been reached. The‘past has shown 
that few buyers are wise enough to realize when 
the low point in prices has come, but on the con- 
trary they wait until the upturn has begun and 
then flock like sheep into the markets to buy, thereby 
bidding prices up on themselves. The steel trade 
needs to get on a new basis where buyer and seller 
may be able to agree and thus bring about as quickly 
as possible the readjustment to normal conditions. 
How is a buyer going to know when the proper time 
has come to make his purchases under the present 
uncertain conditions? General opinion in the steel 
trade is that prices will not for many years, if ever, 
return to the pre-war basis. Nor is it likely that 
the high points reached through the feverish buying 
activity of 1916 and 1917 will ever be duplicated. 
It would seem to be the wise thing for every buyer 
to study market conditions very closely and deter- 
mine what would constitute a reasonable basis for 
new prices, taking into consideration the elements 
of supply and demand and production costs. 


No More Long-Term Option Contracts 


¢;= thing which will make for conservatism in 
buying is the present attitude of steel manu- 
facturers on the question of contracts. Before the 
war it was the common thing for jobbers to make 
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contracts which were in reality nothing but options. 
In the case of a good demand and firm prices these 
jobber-customers would specify very heavily on 
their contracts, but if prices declined they were apt 
to take very little of the tonnage contracted for. 
Moreover, if prices declined they were not infre- 
quently given the benefit of the lower prices, 
whereas if prices advanced the steel was shipped to 
them at the prices named in the contract. This was 
a one-sided arrangement which taught the steel 
manufaeturers a severe lesson in 1916 and 1917. 
They shipped very large tonnages of steel to job- 
bers and other contract customers at prices very 
much below those ruling at time of shipment and 
it is well known that many jobbers made huge 
profits at that time through these very favorable 
contracts. It is now the disposition of steel manu- 
facturers to avoid long-term option contracts. The 
tendency is toward firm contracts of thirty, sixty or 
ninety days. The adoption of this program by steel 
companies will eliminate much speculative buying 
and will relieve their books of fictitious tonnages. 


Cautious Buying Will Be the Rule 


io the present situation, therefore, there is noth- 

ing to encourage buyers of steel in placing orders 
very far ahead. Of course, if demand for steel 
increases to such an extent that reasonable deliv- 
eries cannot in all cases be promised it will be neces- 
sary for buyers to anticipate so that they will not 
run out of stock. Some of the steel companies, how- 
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ever, which cater strongly to the jobbers will un- 
doubtedly set aside a certain portion of their out- 
put each month for the jobbing trade and jobbers 
dealing with such steel companies will be sure of 
their wants being filled up to the point of their 
normal requirements. 

Hardware manufacturers will have difficulty in 
meeting the present situation, especially where it 
is necessary in their manufacturing operations to 
provide for their raw materials for some time ahead. 
Jobbers and retailers are naturally looking for lower 
prices on many lines of manufactured hardware 
and will buy very slowly until these reductions ma- 
terialize. Hardware manufacturers can only bring 
their costs down by getting the benefit of whatever 
declines may occur in the prices for pig iron and 
steel, hence they, too, are likely to buy on a hand- 
to-mouth basis for some months to come. The auto- 
mobile industry, which has been the first to blaze 
a pathway back to normal conditions, is buying 
with extreme conservatism, as an example of which 
may be cited the fact that one of the largest automo- 
bile companies in the country this month placed 
orders for only enough material to build 10,000 cars, 
which is considerably less than its output in normal 
times. 

A number of the automobile manufacturers in 
ordering steel have insisted upon protection against 
price decline on material shipped after the first of 
the year and in some instances this price protection 
has been given. 


Credit Conditions for 1919 


By A. J. GAEHR 


Treasurer Geo. Worthington Co., Cleveland Ohio 


“my opinion as to the credit conditions for 
1919” is an estimate rather than a prophecy. 
This is true; the fundamental conditions are 
sound; the farm crops have been the most abundant 
for many years; the farmers have received as large 
a return as they have ever had for their crops, and 
the Government has regulated and controlled the 
prices of other goods. 

Stocks generally are small, and non-essentials 
have been substantially eliminated and we are down 
to a rock-bottom basis. Business men have been 
conservative; they have profited by the experience 
of others and of previous years, and while it is gen- 
erally true that as a wave advances, so it recedes, 
after a substantial business increase, sometimes a 
decline may be expected; none the less, business 
conditions are very much more sound than they 
were at the close of the Civil War. Thanks to the 
Federal Reserve system, we are on a better and 
sounder financial basis, and the duration of the war, 
so far as eur country is concerned, was much 
shorter than that of the Civil War. Now, we are 
a creditor nation, whereas four years ago we were 
debtors. 

Then, too, we adapt ourselves to peace conditions 
much more readily than we can adapt ourselves to 
war conditions. We are returning from the ab- 
normal to the normal. We have a broader outlook 
and a better and new conception of the reality of 
things. Men have learned to co-operate with one 
another as never before, to respect each other for 
their worth, not for what they have. 

All these things combined make me optimistic as 


| AM not a prophet, merely a prophet’s son, so 


to the future. I do not mean to say that here and 
there during the readjustment period there will 
not be difficulties or even troubles, but if we keep 
our heads clear and use judgment, “take counsel 
of our reason rather than of our fears,” I am 
very confident the years to come will be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Let no one imagine that we can relax in vigilance 
or care in passing on credits or be careless in fol- 
lowing collections. Careful attention will always 
be necessary. 

The requirements both here and abroad are so 
great and the opportunities are so large that I am 
glad to live and to have a modest share in the work 
of the years to come. 


Deaf Mutes as Rubber Workers 


HE Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, em- 

ploys a large number of deaf mutes, whe are among 
the most expert workmen in the plant, their misfortune 
of not being able to hear or speak comprising less of a 
handicap than is commonly supposed. Recently three 
mutes drove from Washington, D. C., 425 miles, to 
Akron, to take up work in the Goodyear factory. 
Nearly every state in the Union is now represented in 
the mute colony. 


Introduces Swedish Razor 


RIC MELLGREN, with offices at 110 West Forty- 

second Street, New York City, has recently become 
the sole distributor in this country and also South 
America for the well-known Engstrom straight razor, 
which has been made in Eskilstuna, Sweden, for almost 
half a century. 











Views on the Situation 


Retailers, Jobbers, Traveling Men, and Other Observers State Their Opin- 
ions of Conditions and Forecast Possible Turns of the Coming Year. 
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Iowa Opinions 


Furnished by A. R. Sale, Secretary-Treasurer Iowa 
Retail Hardware Association 


ETURNS are com- 
R ing in very slowly 
from letters we 
wrote to prominent deal- 
ers in every congres- 
sional district in Iowa. 
Below you will find 
extracts which we give 
you for what they are 
worth, and will send you 
others as we get them. 





1. “We can say this, that 
previous to the Govern- 
ment’s regulation on the 
price of pig iron, which is 
$33, this commodity was 
selling from $50 to $65 
per ton, and in my talk in Chicago last week with men 
who are supposed to be tlose to the raw material mar- 
ket, the impression seems to be that if the Government 
releases this restricted price of $33 per ton that pig 
iron will go up instead of down, and it seems logical 
just as long as there is a big demand for this material 
to fill existing contracts which are made and will be 
carried through on the present high valuations. 

“The classes of goods that seem most difficult to pro- 
cure are steel goods, wire products, galvanized sheets, 
cutlery, axes, wedges, crosscut saws, etc. 

“Jobbers in the country have been buying most lib- 
erally their fall and spring requirements for the call 
of the retail hardware merchant, and these jobbers who 
are loaded up with these high-priced goods are cer- 
tainly going to get a profit, and it is right they should. 
Our stock to-day is larger than it is in normal times, 
both as to quantity and of course valuation. We tried 
to meet these conditions by setting aside a Reserve 
Fund called “Depreciation Account,” but when our 
books were inspected by the Government representative 
he refused to allow it. Our volume of trade is more 
than it was last year. But we attribute this to the 
advance in values and not to the demand on the part 
of the consumer. Building trade has been very poor 
in comparison to other years, but this is easily ex- 
plained. We look for a good, live spring business and 
are buying goods for spring requirements regardless 
of the uncertainty of our future market. We must take 
losses in business the same as we accept our profits, 
and it is the man who has the goods on hand who is 
going to get the business.” 





A. R. Sale 





“Our stock is fairly complete, and we believe we have 
as large a stock as we had in pre-war times. Barbed 
wire, nails, galvanized ware, drop-forged tools, bolts, 
wrenches, garden cultivators, tools, etc., have been hard 
to get prompt deliveries on. One order for edge tools 
we had was delayed over a year before we could get 
shipment, and then shipments from the East have been 
five and six weeks en route.” 





“Our shortage on stoves, 75 per cent; tinware, 50 per 
cent; enamel .ware, 60 per cent; cutlery, 50 per cent; 
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washtubs and galvanized pails, 50 per cent; boilers, tin 
and copper, 50 per cent; steel goods, about 60 per cent; 
carpenters’ tools, 50 per cent; wrenches and pliers, 50 
per cent. We think most of stock is about 25 per cent 
less.” 





“Relative to the shortage of stocks in this locality, 
would say that barbed wire and smooth wire head the 
list, as there is practically no stock of these items in 
this territory. Tinware, enamel ware and galvan- 
ized ware have been very hard to get, and owing to 
the extreme high prices on these articles the dealers 
have run their stock way below normal on these items. 
Most stocks are below normal on everything but build- 
ers’ hardware and steel goods, viz., forks, shovels, etc. 
For the past six months the tendency of the dealer has 
been to buy light and as often as is necessary to keep 
his stock in shape to meet requirements, the only heavy 
consignments received being merchandise that was 
bought on futures.” 





“I think from a tonnage stand our stocks are about 
one-third lighter, but from an investment stand much 
larger than usual.” 





“Pocket cutlery, galvanized ware, tinware, enamel 
ware, copper-plated ware, have been hard to get from 
our usual source of supply. Our stock of these items is 
lower than usual at this time of the year. Our stock 
of nails, clothes wringers, stoves, builders’ hardware 
is also lower than usual.” 





“Crescent wrenches, No. 3 mallets, certain types of 
planes, galvanized roofing nails, coppered rivets No. 9, 
together with steel goods, enamel ware, kitchen ware, 
garden tools and cutlery are scarce.” 





“Find that we do not have the stock ordinarily car- 
ried by us, and from experience we find it almost im- 
possible to carry a full stock. Galvanized sheets, nails, 
tubs, boilers, enamel ware, some lines of wrenches, and 
no doubt other articles are exceptionally hard for us to 
keep lined up.” : 





“The only thing that we are seriously short on is 
barbed and plain wire and one or two kinds of wrenches. 
Our present stock is about 15 per cent lighter than the 
first of this year, and we are looking to have it 25 per 
cent lighter by January.” 





“Tools, tinware, flashlights and batteries, at times 
barbed wire, were hard to get. Oilcloth rugs very hard 
to get.” 


Connecticut Stocks Low 
By HENRY S. HITCHCOCK 
Secretary Connecticut Hardware Association 
BELIEVE that retail hardware merchants’ 
| stocks in general in this section are low. 

As is generally known, nails have been very 
difficult to get, and have been practically out of 
the market for some time, and barbed wire has 
become almost a curiosity. 
























































Dealers Optimistic 


By WALTER HARLAN. 


Secretary-Treasurer Southeastern Retail Hardware 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. 


herewith my views on the situation. These are 
only a few rambling thoughts. I am not gifted 
in the art of writing ar- 
ticles for trade papers. I 
wish I were. 

In the Southeast the big 
shortage is in enamel 
ware, galvanized tubs and 
pails, heaters and _ stoves, 
sheet steel, nails, barbed 
wire, poultry netting, bolts 
of all kins, cutlery of all 
kinds, crockery, roofing 
and builders’ hardware. 
There is some shortage in 
almost every line. 

Owing to the short dura- 
tion of the war and the re- 
tail dealers being pretty 
well stocked up when we 
entered the war, together 
with the fact that he could shop around among 
dozens of jobbers and fill in here and there; for 
instance, one jobber might not have several items 
he would want, but would have quite a number of 
other items he would want, and it might be that 
some of the shortage from one jobber could be fur- 
nished by another jobber, and some of the others 
by other jobbers, and so on down the line; in this 
way he was able to keep his stock about complete. 
Therefore, generally speaking, the quantity car- 
ried now, with the exception of lines where there 
is a big shortage, are almost normal with that car- 
ried before the war. 

Until the readjustment period is over I think most 
prices will range slowly downward. It seems that 
the dealer should let his stock in quantity run 
down but keep up the assortment; that is, carry a 
small assortment in all lines, buy from hand to 
mouth, order frequently in small lots. Freight 
service has improved and he can get goods now 
more promptly. 

I have been out on the territory a good deal the 
past several months and I find the dealers with a 
complete stock in almost every case. However, 
here and there we run into one who is especially 
short in some lines. 
unprecedented business the coming year, provided 
we have good crops another season. I find the 
dealers optimistic over the future. 

As I traveled among our members I find that 
the war seems to have eliminated a great many 
things that will be an advantage; for instance, the 
number of finished hardware sets, also the major- 
ity of slow sellers in crockery, enamel ware, alu- 
minum ware and nearly all lines carried in hard- 
ware. 

Some dealers have an excessive stock in some 
certain goods, because they bought heavily, think- 
ing the war would not end so soon. Now right 
here is where they come in for one of the many 
association benefits—we are now publishing our 
sixth edition of “For Sale and Wanted List,” 
which goes to all our Alabama, Florida, Georgia 
and Tennessee members. The dealer will list his 
excessive stock; some other dealer may be short 
on the very things he is long on; so in this way 


[ accordance with your November 13th letter, 


Walter Harlan 


The dealers are expecting an 
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he will get rid of any excessive stock before prices 
begin to decline. 

Our member may be urgently in need of some 
certain lines—he lists them under the heading 
“Wanted.” Some dealer may have an oversupply 
of, the articles the other dealer is short on; they 
get together and the member that is overstocked 
sells to the member who is needing his surplus. 
This list is a real, genuine service to our members. 


All Happy in California 
By LE Roy SMITH 


Secretary California State Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation 
O you want something from California for your 
S “Peace Number’? 

Peace! It’s wonderful!—and just to think 
the Yanks, by their co-operation, gave the world 
peace in less than two years after our dear United 
States declared war. : 

I am delighted along with all other hardware 
men. 

And while our representatives are sitting around 
the peace table, fixing the -final, just settlements, 
the hardware merchants, and merchants in general, 
are discussing the various phases of their business. 
The future for us all is a wonderful study. Our 
merchants must sit around that merchandise table 
and discuss the future conditions and what is best 
to be done for the welfare of all. 

Much depends on the farmer—the tiller of the 
soil, the producer. So far this fall the conditions in 
California for next year’s crop are excellent. We 
have had three dandy fine rains up to date. Same 
are unusual for us. The valleys, meadows, hills and 
mountains are fresh and green as in spring time. 
The farmers are plowing, and as I drive through 
the country and see the cultivation going on, it’s 
music to my eyes to see the rich sod turned over 
so nicely. If the good Lord still continues to bless 
us with such conditions for the next year, Califor- 
nia will go way over her quota on foodstuffs to help 
supply the hungry peoples of Europe. 

And if our farmers prosper, so will our mer- 
chants. 

During the past three years our hardware mer- 
chants have prospered. Their stocks in general 
have been kept in good shape, and at this time I 
hear of very little complaint. Possibly we of the 
Far West, I might say, are fortunate. Our jobbers 
carry at all times large stocks, and they never fal- 
tered for one moment. They kept buying and kept 
goods rolling into their warehouses to supply the 
demands. 

True, there have been shortages in certain lines— 
iron and steel, sheets and plates—but no one com- 
plained. They all just made the best of it, and if 
a man or merchant couldn’t get one thing he made 
something else do. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, and mother 
was busy all the time, one way or another. Instead 
of buying new clothes we wore our old ones and 
bought bonds and stamps and donated to charity. 
Why, when the “flu” broke out, we closed up like 
clams, donned our masks, closed our schools, 
churches, lodges, and all public gatherings, and our 
wonderful women went to work caring for our sick. 
Our schools and auditoriums were turned into hos- 
pitals, and in a little over a month things became 
normal again. 

And so it is with business. Everybody is co 
operating and doing the best they can with what 
we have. We may be short a few tools, but that 
has never stopped our progress. Labor was short 
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and clerks were scarce, but somehow everybody got 
supplied and the crops were harvested. 

Fuel-was short last winter, but somehow every- 
body kept warm, and no one complained or froze 
to death in California. Of course, we have plenty 
of sunshine in California, and if the Lord is short on 
one thing he generally is long on another. 

Steel drills were scarce and hard to get, but Uncle 
Sammie just kept drilling into our pocketbooks 
for more money for bonds, and no one complained, 
and we got by fine. 

I have been told axes were scarce, and hard to 
secure, but in every store that I called on I found 
plenty of axes. 

The one item that is not obtainable from the 
factory is Crescent wrenches. As I understand it, 
our Government does not allow our jobbers to sell 
same, only for essential purposes, and still many 
retailers have same or an imitation, and I never 
found a nut yet that I couldn’t find a wrench of 
some other make to turn same, so why worry about 
a little thing like that? 

They say shoes were scarce, but I never saw any 
one going around barefooted. This war has taught 
us all many a lesson. 

Our retail hardware dealers have a good, average, 
well-assorted stock on hand at the present time, 
comparing very favorably in size with that of four 
years ago. They are supplying the demands and 
satisfying the people. They all look forward to 
very prosperous times, and we do not believe prices 
will decline very rapidly. 

We of the Far West have not felt the enormous 
business activities that you of the Far East have 
experienced. To be sure, we have enlarged and 
erected new shipbuilding plants, and they have done 
their bit; and our little steel mills and machine 
shops have kept very busy, but as yet we are not 
very long on the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness. 

And on account of high prices for material and 
labor many of our gold mines have closed down, 
and the gold mining is very quiet, especially in the 
low-grade properties. 

But our grain industries are enormous. There are 
thousands and thousands of acres planted to wheat, 
barley, rice and beans, and the acreage will be larger 
next year. The iron horse is surely being used to 
great advantage in this state. 

Now that absolute peace is only a little way be- 
yond, we of California are all happy and joyous. We 
are happy in the thought that we have done our 
share in every way and have kept our stocks up 
to standard as far as it was possible, and if we were 
short any little thing it never retarded our onward 
march. 

I hope that every other state in this great and 
wonderful United States is in as prosperous con- 
dition as California. I hope all hardware men all 
over our land are as prosperous as ours. 

My wish is Peace on Earth and Good Will toward 
the Allied Men. 


Great Year Ahead 


By H. F. SAWYER 
Of Canton, Mass. 


are light--entirely out of many staple goods. 
Their bills are paid better than ever. War 
is over, and everybody is going to be happy. 


Ge year ahead of us. The retailers’ stocks 








Stocks in Good Shape 
By T. W. DIXON 


Secretary-Treasurer Hardware Association of the 
Carolinas 


S to hardware conditions in the Carolinas, I 
A have visited more than 150 dealers in the 

last three or four months, and to my surprise 
have found stocks, as a 
rule, in very good shape, 
considering conditions. 

Generally speaking, stocks 
of nails are very low, and 
there is no wire of any 
kind, with few exceptions, 
to be found anywhere. This 
applies to barbed, plain and 
wire fencing. 

Of course, there is no 
galvanized roofing. Stocks 
of felt roofing are very 
good. 

As to shelf goods, I find 
very little shortage in any 

T. W. Dixon line, although stocks are 
not as large as usually kept. 

The dealers seem to have anticipated their wants, 
and they seem to be fairly well supplied with im- 
plements. Quite a number of dealers have their 
spring requirements already in their warehouses. 

It also seems that dealers will reduce their stocks 
even lower, as there seems to be a feeling that 
prices will drop gradually, and purchases will be 
made in small quantities to take care of immediate 
needs. 

This practically covers the situation as I have 
gathered it from the dealers I have visited, and it 
would seem that the manufacturers and jobvers 
should have extra good business in 1919. 





Awaiting Line on Prices 
By JOHN B. FOLEY 
Secretary New York State Retail Hardware Association 


EW York State dealers’ stocks of those com- 
N modities which were in active demand for 

shop and mill and construction work perti- 
nent to the winning of the war are, of course, 
much broken. 

Same is true of the commoner kind of cooking 
utensils which families of mechanics and others of 
moderate means can afford to buy. 

Wire nails, wire and sheet metals have been gen- 
erally scarce, yet I believe enough have been avail- 
able for every essential purpose by substituting 
sizes or gauges occasionally. Builders’ hardware, 
on which many dealers stocked heavily a year ago 
or more, has been very slow in its movement—dis- 
couragingly so at times. 

Generally speaking, my observation is that stocks 
are light, but that the retailers will keep them at 
that point even as goods move more freely from 
factories this winter, till some line on prices can 
be had. We approach inventory time, and small 
buying among retailers is a rule at that season. Few 
retailers have holiday goods either in assortment 
or volume to compare with 1917. 

Disposition is to await developments in the mar- 
ket, collect accounts closely and accumulate cash 
enough to pay taxes and face calmly any turn the 
hardware market takes. The jobbers advise me that 
collections in this State are uniformly good, show- 
ing a healthy condition from their point of view. 
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Confidence Needed 
By H. O. ROBERTS 


Secretary Minnesota Retail Hardware Association 


You say “that next year’s hardware business 
depends on the retailer just as much as next 
year’s crop will depend on the farmers.” 

The Good Book says, “‘As 
you sow so shall you reap.” 
It continues to explain as to 
the result of sowing “‘spar- 
ingly or bountifully.” 

Uncle Sam has been push- 
ing the farmer to plow 
more acres and sow more 
bushels, and the result has 
been a great harvest. 
Farmers in Minnesota 
never had so much money 
as now. The opportunity 


YY" have asked a mighty big question. 











business is up to the re- 
tailer. 

A hardware man said he 
never made money on a cer- 
tain line until he got the 
vision and decided to buy 
by the carload. 

A normal stock for the 
hardware retailers in Min- 
nesota has been estimated at $20,000,000, and it is 
possibly 10 per cent less than normal in stock at 
this time. 

Whether to buy or continue to reduce is the 
problem now facing the retailer. Trade papers and 
other trade reports will be carefully studied from 
now until State convention time, when hardware 
men will be present to hear what other retailers 
have to say. Exhibitors representing manufactur- 
ers and jobbers will be given special attention in 
order that they may intelligently decide as to the 
$2,000,000 of hardware needed to bring stock up to 
normal only. 

The money is now in the bank, ready for the 
farmer to check it out as soon as he can be satisfied 
that the price has been established. Retailers, with 
confidence based on knowing the facts, and with 
good judgment, will have more to do toward loosen- 
ing up the Minnesota farmers’ bank account than 
any other one class of men. 


Tell us that prices are not going down, and that 
you can prove it by the “steel and copper barome- 
ter,” and it will do much in establishing this con- 
fidence. 

If the retailer does not buy bountifully he will 
loiter on the job. If, however, he invests heavily 
in stock he will take off his coat and work hard 
to sell. 

Please say to Mr. Manufacturer, “BEWARE,” 
and for him to “tote” fair. Tell him not to load up 
the retailer at a supposed to be regular price when 
he, the retailer, is handing out 90 per cent of the 
manufacturer’s goods, and then cut the price of his 
surplus to some mail-order house. It will be a 
happy day for the manufacturer when he wakes up 
to the importance of fair treatment for his 90 per 
cent buyers, because the 10 per cent mail-order buy- 
ers don’t love him and the retailer is afraid to buy 
more than for immediate needs. Stability in price 
creates confidence and encourages buying. 

The live retailer who sold his last $75 stove for 
$50 made a mistake, and has quit it. 


H. O. Roberts 


for a big and profitable © 
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Reduced in Bulk Only 
By F. J. SHEPHARD 
Secretary South Dakota Retail Hardware Association 
BELIEVE stocks as a general rule through the 
| ecuntry are greatly reduced in point of bulk, 
but not in dollars and cents. 

With the exception of barbed wire and some few 
sizes of nails and also in soft coal heating stoves, 
I believe there is no great shortage in any par- 
ticular item. 

Heating stoves in the Western market seem to be 
practically cleaned up. Barbed wire, as you know, 
has been hard to get all through the season. Flat 
sheets are also another item that has been short, 
but I believe the situation is very much relieved in 
this line. 


Shortages in Ohio 
By JAMES B. CARSON 


Secretary Ohio Hardware Association 


T a meeting of the directors of the Ohio 
A Hardware Association, held at the Deshler 

Hotel, Columbus, on November 19, the ques- 
tion of future conditions in the hardware trade 
was discussed from ey- 
ery angle. It was an in- 
formal discussion such 
as any bunch of busi- 
ness men in a meeting 
would indulge in, talk- 
ing over their own af- 
fairs. 

The information gath- 
ered from these twelve 
business men located in 
different parts of the 
State would reflect the 
condition over the en- 
tire State. It can be 
summarized in the fol- 
lowing: 

Stocks of goods on 
hand represent about 70 
per cent of the normal 
stock carried. 

There is shortage in 
‘ all stores of machine tools, axes, picks and handles, 
crosscut saws, padlocks, cutlery, house furnish- 

ings, wire and fence. No doubt many other items 
are below the normal amount carried in stock. 

Future orders are not being placed by merchants 
as usual at this time of year, which means that 
the spring trade will find buyers hunting goods. 

Our merchants are in better financial condition 

than ever before, and are looking forward to a 
period of greater prosperity than they have ever 
had. 











James B. Carson 


Kansas Dealers Buying Short 
By H. J. HODGE 


Secretary-Treasurer Western Retail Implement, Vehicle 
& Hardware Association 


INCE receipt of yours asking me to write you 
S concerning conditions which obtain in the ter- 

ritory of the Western Retail Implement, Ve- 
hicle and Hardware Association, which embraces 
Kansas City territory, will say that diligent inquiry 
reveals the fact that on general shelf hardware 
dealers have been buying short and cre not heavily 
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stocked. The difficulty of getting certain kinds of 
goods has enabled them to dispose of slow sellers 
which had accumulated before the era of high prices. 
On such goods as poultry netting, screen wire, 
screen doors, steel goods and oil cook stoves, they 
carried over rather full stocks and are not prepared 
to place the usual orders for those lines. 

Dealers are buying all lines in very small quan- 
tities, confining purchases to immediate demands. 
On some of the staples there is a shortage and on 
these lines there will be a great trade activity. 
This is particularly true of barbed wire on which 
the demand is very active. 

There is a disposition among dealers to take an 
optimistic view of affairs, believing that conditions 
are such that very rapid declines are not likely 
to occur and that even gradual declines are not close 
at hand. In other words, they are taking a sensible 
view of the situation. 

Dealers generally approve of the action of the 
War Industries Board in stipulating that warehouse 
prices must be maintained. This, I believe, has had 
a reassuring effect upon the trade. 

Dealers are looking for a revival in construction 
and retired hardware merchants, who have had to 
resume active management of their business sinze 
the war started, are anxiously awaiting return of 
the boys so that they can once more be relieved of 
the responsibilities. 


Many Needs to Be Filled 
By NATHAN ROBERTS. 


\ YE find that the trade of the Middle West, as 
it applies within the boundary of our own 
State, at least to, some extent, was mate- 
rially curtailed, especially 
along hardware lines, re- 
cently. We refer to the 
embargo placed by the 
War Industries Board on 
all building supplies in 
the past year. This, 
coupled with the fact that 
a scarcity existed except 
on non-essentials, leaves 
all our stocks at this time 
practically in a depleted 
condition. There is no 
surplus of anything, and 
in many instances the trade is in the market for 
real needs. Our volume has been largely sustained 
by substitutions which the exigency of the times 
fully warrants. 

We are gratified to know that our Government 
continues the control of the steel situation, so that 
foreign demands may be kept subservient to our 
home requirements. 

We believe that a basis of reasonable prices is 
the only safe solution in our constructive efforts. 

I enclose you a copy of a letter to our members 
recently which in part explains our general at- 
titude. 


Nebraska Retail Hardware Asscciation, Office of the 
Secretary. 
LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 3, 1918. 


NATHAN ROBERTS 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Sec'y Nebraska Retail. Hardware Ass'n 





DEAR MEMBER: 

It is a trite saying that in the multitude of counsel 
there is wisdom, and since victory over a despotic foe 
has been assured we shall now figure out ways and 
means to reach a safe and sane solution of our troubles. 

We have read many able articles on reconstruction, 
both from an optimistic and a pessimistic point of view, 
and have no hesitancy in declaring for the former 
policy. The latter leads to despair, the former to vic- 
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tory. Therefore, in notes of no uncertain sound we 
have announced to those who promote our exposition 
that we are about to start with a rush on the gigantic 
problem of reconstruction and invite their co-operation. 

Are we prepared as the N. R. H. A. to ride ahead on 
the prosperity wave? The business that is not ready 
will fall by the way, and in falling will drag others 
with it. Every. day’s delay in switching from war to 
peace basis will have a demoralizing effect, so it is a 
national as well as an individual duty to put every 
possible bit of energy into the work of readjustment. 

First, let us get the right mental attitude, i. e., faith 
in our administration and its ability to guide us safely. 
Second, faith in ourselves and our own efficiency. 

Don’t be tempted to buy more goods than you need. 

Be sure that your trade has all its needs supplied. 
‘ Watch your credits as you never watched them be- 
ore. 

Play a safe game, but play it in a patriotic spirit. 

All restrictions on building and improvements have 
been removed. 

Sell all the goods you can on a safe margin. 

There will be no general reduction in wages at 
present. 

_ Our Government holds the control of the steel situa- 
tion. 

Most goods will show an advance in price for some 
time yet. 

Don’t be afraid to buy your needs as you need them. 

If we all join our endeavors and take hold with a 
strong pull together we will soon reach the hilltop and 
the job will be easy. 

No slacker need apply for this job; it means appli- 
cation. 


Big Year Expected 
By J. J. SCULL 
of Scull, Swain & Wallace, Sherman, Texas 


AM now and have been for five years past in 
] the retail hardware business again, after hav- 
ing traveled for several years for Shapleigh. 

Regarding business in peace times, since the war 
clouds have blown over, will say that we anticipate 
resumption of business during the coming year to 
equal, if not exceed, the business of the year pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the great world war. 

Perhaps there may be some few months of un- 
certainty on the part of labor on account of their 
not knowing just whether their income will be as 
much as it has been during the past year or so, but 
as the time passes and they find that there will be 
no general reduction in wages, and that the indus- 
tries of the country begin to make the improvements 
and additions that have been abandoned on account 
of war, and as farmers find that the prices of their 
products will not take a great tumble downward 
leaving them with large losses on acount of the ex- 
pense of production, we feel that the business of the 
country will resume its former volume in a short 
time and really improve as time passes. 

Now that war is over, we can all relax from the 
strain under which we have worked during the past 
few years with short help on account of the draft 
and reach out again after greater business than we 
have had opportunity to do for some time and 
originate plans and methods for making 1919 the 
largest year of our history. 





The Automotive Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock by E. F. Moore 
and others. The new company will devote its time to 
the sale of automobile parts and accessories. It has 
recently purchased from the Moore-Eastwood Mfg. Co., 
of Dayton, all patent rights issued on the New York 
Carburetor Perfector, a gasoline economizer. The 
officers of the company are as follows: President, 
George W. Mearick; vice-president, Harry C. Moore, 
and secretary and treasurer, E. F. Moore. 
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Larger Business Looming 


By W. D. TAYLOR 
President the Geo. Worthington Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


on the eleventh day of the eleventh month, 

at 11 o’clock. The United States has about 
4,000,000 men under arms at present. When de- 
mobilization does begin, 


Nie ALLY the war is over, which occurred 


two years to get them all 
back home and into civic 
occupations. All this time 
we must feed, clothe and 
take care of this large 
number of unproductive 
workers. We, therefore, 
think it will be this 
length of time before 
business can be gotten 
back to a peace level. In 
the next two years the 
hardware trade should 
be very active for the 
wholesaler and the re- 
tailer. With those deal- 
ers who are optimistic 
and do not lose their 
heads, or, as some call it, 
their “poise,” and keep 
their stocks well assorted, in the lines that are called 
for, business will be satisfactory. 

We expect the demand for hardware in 1919 to 
be extremely active, and we are planning for a 
larger business than we had in 1918. The reason 
we expect this is the fact, as we see it, that the 
country is bare of goods dealt in largely by the 
hardware trade, for the reason that during the 
past two years very little work in home building 
(we need 15,000 new houses in our city alone) has 
been done; school houses, public buildings of every 
description, and road and bridge building have been 
held up, awaiting the close of the war. 

In the agricultural sections covering the terri- 
tory over which we operate, namely, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Kentucky, the Virginias, New York State 
and Pennsylvania, the crops have been better than 
the five-year average, and the value in money is 
about 20 per cent greater than last year, therefore 
the merchants in this section should be extremely 
busy. 

As to prices, we do not look for a decline during 
the winter months, up to July, 1919, and possibly 
not during the entire year. Certain lines will be 
affected on account of the cessation of hostilities, 
but general trade should be very active. 

Our advice to our own buyers, after the direc- 
tors of our company laid out our policy for 1919, 
was as follows: Do not be afraid to keep your 
stocks up on salable sizes in every line of goods 
you buy, namely the 6, 8, 10 and 20d sizes; just 
as long as there is a shortage and you are not able 
to accumulate a stock which would be a 60 or 90 
days’ supply. After you have ordered, keep after 
the manufacturers and get the goods delivered. We 
reaffirm this advice to our customers, the retail 
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hardware merchants. On the other hand there 
must be a readjustment of prices sometime. 
Whether this will come in 1920 or not, we do not 
know. 

With the hardware trade, pig iron and nails are 
barometers, which we watch. Until the produc- 
tion can catch up with the consumption, we cer- 
tainly do not look for lower prices on the bulk of 
our goods, and as we see it, it will be many years 
before prices will decline to anywhere near where 
they were in 1915 on these two commodities. 

If our customers, the retailers, keep their stocks 
well assorted, and have the goods that are called 
for, and reduce the odd sizes and kinds, we are 
sure they will be successful, even when the read- 
justment does come, by keeping their stocks in 
proper shape so they can be turned from three to 
five times a year. 

So much for prices. As to wages, we do not see 
anything that will cause any change from the 
present high wages. This, however, is a very large 
question and we do not claim to be an authority, 
therefore we wouid prefer not to discuss it. 

Rents, we think will remain the same, until such 
time as sufficient homes are built to supply the 
needs of our people, which we do not think can be 
accomplished in less than two years. Taxes, we 
think will probably remain the same for several 
years to come. Transportation, as a matter of 
reeord, has advanced 25 to 30 per cent, and we do 
not think that will be changed for some time, and 
we do not expect to see wages get back to where 
they were in 1915. 

Under these conditions, with the great wealth 
of this country, we can see nothing unfavorable to 
business along these lines. 


Early Price Declines Unlikely 


By R. M. DuDLEy, 
Of the Gray & Dudley Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


N° that the war has practically ended, the 
business men of the country are asking each 
other what kind of business are we going to 
have, and what kind of prices will merchandise com- 
mand. These questions are not easily answered, 
but the best way for us to arrive at a conclusion is 
to analyze the situation, and see what kind of con- 
ditions we may naturally expect. 

The war ends with the greatest shortage of mer- 
chandise and food products that the world has ever 
known. The food producing class cannot supply the 
demand, even when the Government is limiting con- 
sumption as much as possible. 

People in Europe and Asia are starving, and their 
means of production in many countries in Europe 
have been destroyed. Their implements, their !ands, 
and everything that is necessary to produce food 
have been destroyed. This is true of a great part 
of Europe and a part of Asia. 

Therefore, we can reasonably expect high prices 
of food products for a long while until the means 
of production and man-power of the nations have 
been to some extent replenished. This will take 4 
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iong time. High prices of food products mean high 
cost of living. The manufacturers of merchandise 
in the United States will be short of labor for at 
least a year. The country is shorter of merchandise 
than it ever was before, therefore we cannot see any 
prospects in the near future of the supply of mer- 
chandise being anywhere near equal to the demand. 

Many of our manufacturers are going to be taxed 
to the utmost to supply material for the restoration 
of the devastated countries that have suffered from 
the war. 

The United States Government, we think wisely, 
has decided to continue the regulation and distribu- 
tion of a great many different kinds of merchandise, 
particularly steel products. This will have a tend- 
ency to prevent any enormous advances in goods 
that might be caused by the unusual scarcity. 

We cannot see at the present time how manufac- 
turers, merchants, or anyone else can expect any 
tremendous decline in the price of labor just now, 
for the reason that the high cost of living is still 
with us, and will be for some time. If the high 
price of food products is maintained, which seems 
is absolutely necessary for quite a while, how can 
we expect the price of labor to decline? If the high 
price of labor is maintained, which seems necessary, 
and to which the Government is giving at least its 
moral support, how can we expect cheap merchan- 
dise? Is it not reasonable to expect that the high 
cost of living will have to come down before the 
high price of wages is reduced? Will not the high 
cost of food, the high cost of wages, and the high 
cost of merchandise all have to be reduced at about 
the same time, and in about the same proportion? 
Are not all of these regulated by the law of supply 
and demand? -Is there not a shortage of all three 
throughout the United States and European coun- 
tries? 

Some people now living are old enough to remem- 
ber conditions that prevailed in the South after the 
Civil War. Our country was devastated; we had 
lost our slaves, but they were still with us as free 
men, therefore the great shortage of labor that now 
exists did not exist at that time, as everybody was 
broke and everybody had to work. 

Our investments were all gone, as most of them 
were in Confederate bonds, which were worthless. 
Our farms were run down, and we had no farming 
implements. This condition does not prevail now, 
as people of our Southland are in better financial 

.condition than they have ever been before. They 
have reasonably good equipment for farming and 
manufacturing, but are short of labor, and will be 
for quite a while. They are not bankrupt:as they 
were at the end of the Civil War, but they own War 
Saving Stamps, Liberty Bonds, and other invest- 
ments, and are creditors of the nation to a great 
extent. 

For several years after the Civil War closed, old 
business men tell us that business was fine, great 
demands for goods at high prices, and farm products 
sold high for a number of years, and the merchants 
and manufacturers had a harvest that they had 
never known before. The man who kept up his stock 
of goods made money. We believe we are going to 
have a great period of prosperity, and good business 
for the next few years. 

Our advice to the retail merchant is to keep up 
his stock of merchandise, not necessarily buying in 
large quantities, but ordering often, using the mail, 
and wire freely, and not waiting for the traveling 
salesmen. In this way he will be prepared to do 
business, and make money right along. 

There is no occasion to become alarmed as there 
will not be, in our judgment, any great reduction in 
prices in the near future. 


A Gradual Transition 
By GEORGE B. LOGAN, 
Of the Logan, Gregg Hardware Co., Pittsburgh 


ITTSBURGH being the home of the steel in- 
dustry has been, and is still very busy on war 
essentials, ship plates, shells and guns. To 

change this condition to a peace basis will cause 
much friction. The wheels which have been hum- 
ming for war will turn more slowly for awhile until 
readjusted to the demands for peace. 

The transition as announced by the war board 


will be gradual; ship building will continue, though | 


not with such frantic haste as for a year past. 

The civilian demand has been accumulating for 
months and will be very large; such items as nails, 
and barbed wire have been almost out of the market. 
The embargo on building is being removed. This 
will set free millions of dollars’ worth of contracts 
that have been held up and new projects will go 
forward. The railroad demand for extensions and 
equipment will take a great tonnage from our steel 
mills, car builders, etc., and while the managers may 
hold back orders waiting a fall in prices they can- 
not hold longer than a few months. 

The reconstruction of Europe will require enor- 
mous quantities of steel limited only by the amount 
of credit our Government may feel safe in granting 
these already heavily burdened countries. 

These matters have engaged the attention of lead- 
ing business men and financiers for months in 
anticipation of the end of the war. The end came 
somewhat earlier than expected and we must take 
up and decide questions now, which- we had thought 
could be put off until next spring. 

Wages are abnormal and eventually must come 
down, but labor will fight hard for the present scale 
and until there is a fall in the cost of food, clothing, 
rents, etc., will have a good argument on its side. 
Of course, the great law of supply and demand will 
rule in the end. The returning millions of men 
from the war will have a hearty welcome home, but 
they will want work and will fill up all the vacancies. 
The women employed in labor formerly confined to 
men only will also have an effect on the scale of 
wages. 

As to stocks of goods, it has been a sellers’ market 
for the past two years, price beihg of less conse- 
quence than getting the goods. Jobbers have antici- 
pated their wants by six months to a year in order 
that they might be sure to have goods when needed. 
This condition has been accentuated by transporta- 
tion delays. 

This will now change and manufacturers will soon 
be seeking orders from the merchant as of old; on 
a falling market even though it be a gradual decline, 
smaller stocks will be carried, and a quick turnover 
will be the effort of all merchants. 

Depreciation in stock values is a matter that must 
be counted on in our inventories and in making up 
the final balance sheet for 1918. We understand 
the Government will allow for this item in the esti- 
mate of net income for the past year. 

As to price fixing, as a war measure this was felt 
to be necessary, and has been endured even though 
the people felt it was not always wisely done, but it 
will not be allowed when war conditions end. 

Ours is not a paternal government, even though 
it has seemed to be such recently. The people must 
be free to conduct their own business. 

Taxes will, of course, be high for years to come. 
Some houses have considered the war taxes as some- 
thing outside of and beyond the ordinary overhead 
expense, on the theory that Uncle Sam became a 
partner in the business during the war and drew 
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his share of the profits in cash for the protection 
afforded to all business. This, of course, must end, 
now that peace has come, All taxes must be added 
to the cost of doing business and a sufficient per- 
centage added in the selling prices to cover every- 
thing and leave a margin for profit. 

On the whole we feel optimistic for the future. 
This great country of ours is now a creditor. nation 
and has taken its place as the leader of the world. 
Those who have made the greatest fortunes in the 
past have built upon confidence in our country, and 
have not been disappointed. We believe we can go 
forward with the same confidence. 


The Harvesters Are Ready 


By FuLTon I. HALL. 


Vice-president Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co., 
Philadelphia 


y re asked me for an expression of opinion as 
to what effect the inevitable readjustment 
from war to peace conditions will have on 

the business interests of 

the country. 

This, of course, is a 
query that no man can 
forecast with accuracy, and 
yet there seem to me many 
reasons why we_ should 
have no great alarm about 
the future of business in 
this country. 

The devastation of a co- 
lossal world war must be, 
and will be, repaired in 
time, and naturally one 
concludes that that time 
will be at the earliest day 
possible. In this rehabil- 
itation process enormous 
quantities of material, raw 
and manufactured, will be required, as well as huge 
engagements of labor, skilled and unskilled. Our 
nation is more richly endowed by far with these 
_ restoring essentials than any other nation in the 
world, and ours most naturally will be the primal 
destiny to engage in this great task. 

If this premise be not false, then “why stand we 
here idle?” 

The harvest of prosperity seems ripe, the har- 
vesters are ready, the machinery is at hand, the 
substance for plethoric payrolls is available—‘‘on 
with, the dance, and let prosperity be unconfined.” 

Naturally the wage question is one that looms 
large, as it should and must; high wages based on 
equity and efficiency constitute a large part of any 
enduring and substantial prosperity, and therefore, 
I take it that there is no desire for, nor expecta- 
tion of, what might be fairly called a condition of 
low wages. That the exigency of war conditions 
brought about an abnormal inequality of wages in 
many instances must be admitted,. and that an 
ironing out of these incongruities must come about, 
cannot, it seems to me, be denied. 

But there is nothing in this probability to fairly 
disturb the equilibrium of either labor generally 
or the employers of labor. On the contrary, this 
restoration to peace time equality of labor must 
prove the great stabilizing influence for the com- 
mon good. The great loss of man power through 
the casualties of war in the European countries 
will cause a demand there for labor that to some 
extent at least, and I think to a very great extent, 
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will draw from our population to their native 
shores former nationals of those respective coun- 
tries. 

Therefore I can see no good reason for supposing 
that we will have any surplus of labor in our coun- 
try for a long time to come. The inexorable law 
of supply and demand will doubtless make this con- 
dition impossible. 

Our basic prosperity rests on agriculture, and 
surely the most wilful pessimist cannot see any 
cause for apprehension that that great primal in- 
dustry will languish for a year or two at the least. 
Our greatest pre-war export of foodstuffs was six 
million tons, and our high tide exports during one 
year of war was eleven million eight hundred thou- 
sand tons, and yet the world’s greatest food experts 
tell us that for 1919 our exports to Europe’s fam- 
ine-stricken masses. must reach twenty million 
tons, and that limit is named solely because it rep- 
resents our limit of capacity for loading at the 
ports. This, of course, means continued high 
prices for food, high cost of living and consequent 
commensurate wages. 


Prompt Recovery Near 
By E. A. PEDEN. 
President Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Tex. 


HAVE been considerably out of touch with the 

I iron and steel business for the past fourteen 
months, during which period my entire time 
and energies have been devoted to the functions of 
Federal Food Administrator for Texas. However, 
I have given much thought to the restoration of 
peace and the conditions that will follow. While 
in Washington and Pittsburgh this month, I took 
occasion to consult some of our leading men, best 
posted on iron and steel problems, and I became 
convinced that the situation, so far as the staple 
and heavier commodities are concerned, is on a very 
firm, substantial basis. While there may be some 
temporary sagging in prices, as a result chiefly of 
public sentiment, my belief is that such weakness, 
if it develops, will be short-lived; and within a 
brief period, we will return to a firm, strong mar- 
ket, and perhaps we may see some advances, when 
reconstruction measures, both in Europe and in 
America, assume their full stride. I am convinced 
that the demand for tubular goods, sheets, corru- 
gated iron, bars, nails, wire and heavy staples is 
going to be enormous, and I am taking a very 
hopeful, optimistic view, not only for 1919, but 
for three to five years, possibly seven years, to come. 
Our country in particular is going to recover 
promptly, and in a few months will take a new start 
onward and upward, upon a more gigantic scale than 
anything in this line the world has ever witnessed. 
The above is my guess. Possibly I may be wrong. 
The future only can tell. We shall wait and s¢e. 


For Natural Adjustments 
By WILLIAM HEYBURN 


President Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky- 


WING to the international situation and the 
QO fact that we are still in a state of war, I 
feel that it would be improper for me to ex- 
press my opinions for publication and that this con- 
dition will continue until after the actual peace 
settlement. 
In the meantime let me say that such adjustments 
as are necessary in the economic situation, both in 
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this country and abroad, should come about in as 
nearly a natural way-as possible without an attempt 
at governmental supervision. 

Artificial methods used by governmental agencies 
or by combinations of manufacturers are apt, in my 
opinion, to prolong the period of readjustment to 
a peace basis, without affecting the results, thereby 
placing us at a disadvantage in international com- 
petition, much to be regretted. 


Farmers Need Goods 


By J. J. CHARLES 
President Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago 


EPLYING to yours asking for our opinion of 
R the hardware business for 1919, our thought 

is that this is a question about which there 
is so much uncertainty that one is risking his repu- 
tation in attempting to give an opinion. 

As far as the demand for hardware is concerned 
for. next year, it seems to us that it ought to be ex- 
tremely good, unless we have a crop failure, which 
would affect the business during the latter part of 
the year. For the first six months of next year 
there ought to be a heavy demand, and we believe 
there will be. 

The farmers, who are the largest ultimate con- 


sumers of hardware, are in’ a most prosperous con- 


dition and will buy their needs without any ques- 
tion. If this is true, their wants will be large, 
because in many lines they have not been able to 
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supply themselves during the past eighteen months 
with many goods which they needed. 


The demand in the large cities may not be quite 


up to the average, unless building projects are car- 


ried forward much more liberally than has been 
As to whether these 


the case during this year. 
projects will go forward or not will depend largely 
on the necessity for them and possibly to some ex- 
tent on the cost of same. 

In a general way we are expecting at least an 
average business for 1919 and hope it may prove 
to be even better than the average. 


Time for Confidence 
By R. W. SHAPLEIGH, 


President Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


EPLYING to your letter asking for a letter 
R for the “Peace Number” of the HARDWARE 

AGE, will ask you to excuse me from writing 
a letter at this time. 

The only thing I could say would be that everyone 
should exercise courage and have confidence in the 
future and continue doing business as usual; pur- 
chasing without hesitation what goods are needed, 
and by their acts as well as by their talk dissuade 
the “weak-kneed” and timid from anticipating sharp 
recession in prices or a weakening of conditions of 
the market. 

This is the time for all of us—retailers and job- 
bers—to act and talk in a confident, optimistic 
manner. 
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Retail Stocks Chaotic 


By SEYMouR N. SEARS. 





Vice-President and Manager Hardware Department 
Tucker Tool & Machine Co. 


Y territory, as you know, lies very largely 
M from Bangor, Me., to Philadelphia, and my 

own. experience is that very few of the 
dealers have’ an excess 
stock of merchandise on 
hand and have found it 
generally prevalent that 
a condition of chaos ex- 
ists in reference to the 
orders that they have 
placed with the factories. 
In many instances, where 
merchants have _ been 
anxious to procure goods, 
they have placed orders 
indiscriminately with 
every manufacturer for 
the same class of goods 
and their records are 
very highly confused, 
owing to the lack of help 
in checking same. 

My own opinion is that 
many dealers have failed 
to get the advanced price 
for merchandise that 
they have had on their shelves, with the advancing 
market, and it will be necessary for them to get the 
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advanced price on their merchandise when the mar- 
ket goes the other way to save themselves from loss. 
I believe that the hardware merchant generally does 
not charge the consumer enough money for the 
merchandise he sells him, and the experience of 
the last few months should be a lesson, showing that 
it is possible to get more money in proportion than 
has been the custom. 

Had an experience yesterday, calling on a very 
old concern who told me that they had been in 
business for forty years and have never made Any 
money. They had always managed to make a living 
and to retain their business, but they have never 
made any “real” money and while just previous 
to my conversation with the head, I heard a dis- 
cussion between him and a traveling man. He was 
trying to buy steel squares. He was quoting a price 
of $2.80 on a square such as he had hanging on 
his hook, and the price that was marked on this 
square was $2.00, based on a cost probably of two 
years ago. There can be no doubt in my mind, or 
in the mind of anyone, as to why this concern, 
being long established, has never made any money. 

It is my opinion that there are miles of road 
to be rebuilt, thousands of private buildings, many 
public buildings, and other large industrial con- 
struction work that had to be held up because of 
the war, which will now go forward, and will mean 
a very large increase in business for merchandise 
that has not been selling for the last two years, and 
there will be a very substantial business of a 
nature that will be more satisfactory than most of 
that which we have been getting since the war 
began. 










































































Brightest in Four Years 


By RicHarp W. HALL 


Veteran Salesman Along the Texas Border 


you an opinion of the business possibilities in 
our section for the coming year. 

The prevailing feeling here is one of great en- 
couragement. The war strain has given place to 
quiet joy, gratification and hopefulness, noticeable 
in every one. Added to this is the greater relief 
and consolation of recent general and copious rains 
in a country devastated by four years of the most 
terrible drouth in its history. There is now almost 
a certainty of production the coming year in both 
cattle and crops. ‘ 

Where occasional showers made it possible to pro- 
duce anything at all, the market price has been 
such as to encourage producers to make another and 
greater effort the coming year, and merchants have 
evinced a very healthy desire to secure, and thereby 
insure, supplies for producers for the coming 
season. 

Stocks in the hands of wholesalers and retailers 
are abnormally low. The bug-a-boo of lower prices 
based upon the demobilization of the army and the 
return to industrial life of the workers has had the 
effect of holding the retailers down to absolute 
needs in stocking goods, but goods move freely when 
needed and when they can be supplied. 

Taken as a whole, the prospects in this country 
for the coming year are the brightest we have had 
for four years and I think that I may reasonably 
add, as good if not better than we have ever had 
before. Coupled with the brighter prospects locally 
for an increased business year, we are faced with 
the positive necessities and certain requirements 
for commodities in large quantities by our neghbor 
republic, Mexico, as soon as the ratification of peace 
shall have lifted the bars and removed the restric- 
tions which heretofore prevented their exportation. 
This will increase tremendously business activity 
in our border cities largely dependent upon the re- 
public for their customers. And I wish to add here 
in answering your question on this score that one 
of the imperative needs of the border section is an 
immediate amelioration of the unreasonable reg- 
ulations governing local international trade for the 
benefit of the American merchants so engaged who 
have suffered without justification. 

Answering your last question, “How are you go- 
ing to hit it?” I am forced to make use of the ver- 
nacular and say that I expect to hit it “er comin’ 
an’ er goin’” as of old, and I sincerely hope and 
confidently expect, under the prospective circum- 
stances, to roll up the largest volume of year’s 
business so far to my credit. 


| AM in receipt of your letter asking me to give 


Things Ought to Hum 


By J. ARTHUR AULENBACH, 


Traveling out of Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


over, and no doubt a great many of us begin to 
wonder what the future has in store for us. 
From all appearances, 1919 will go humming along. 
Most every merchant and jobber finds his stock 
more or less’ depleted, minus a great many articles 
he had on the floor or shelves in the pre-war period. 
The demand is much greater than the supply in a 
great many things such as black and galvanized 
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sheets, all kinds of cooking utensils, mechanics’ 
tools, cutlery, razors and blades, and in fact most 
anything at all in the hardware line both heavy 
and light. 


The war period has taught many a “weak kneed” 


’ merchant and jobber to take a legitimate profit op 


his goods, which previous was sadly lacking in the 
hardware business. Will he profit in the future by 
this experience? 


Outlook Is Good 


By Roy HARTMAN, 
Of the Haw Hardware Co., Ottumwa, Ill. 


N reply to yours in regard to the possibilities in 
| my territory for the coming year, the outlook 

is very good. 

The farmers have plenty of ready money and are 
spending it, allowing the merchants to discount 
their bills. I am sure that my business would have 
been doubled if we could have had the stock. Re 
tailers’ stocks are short on some lines of staple 
goods, as well as wholesalers’. 


There will be a great demand for barbed wire and 
field fence next spring, if the prices are regulated 
so the decline will not be too great. By this I mean 
a gradual drop in the commodities the farmer has 
to buy as well as those he has to sell. At present 
business is holding up good. There is good business 
in holiday goods. 


Good for Conservative Man 
By J. R. VANDER MEER, 
Of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


T the present time I have been taking a vaca- 
A tion owing to factory output being oversold. 
Prospects for next year seem to be a hand-to- 
mouth stock proposition for the jobber, buying con- 
servatively and carefully, avoiding new and untried 
goods. Jobbers in my line are buying just what is 
absolutely needed for present requirements, letting 
future possibilities take care of themselves. Buyers 
seem to hold off for a period of adjustment, await- 
ing Government dictations relative to steel, copper, 
iron, raw material and the labor situation. 
Summing it all, buyers appear to be “up in the 
air” as regarding future requirements. 
The prospects for next year in my opinion are 
good for the conservative man and uncertain for 
the plunger. 


Looking for Banner Year 
By IRA HOLMEs, 
Of Oklahoma City, Okla. 


S to my opinion for 1919 business, I shall give 
A you my best view and opinion. 

The fall rains have put wheat in fine con- 
dition, and there is a good season in the ground, 
the best for five years. Dealers are most all op- 
timistic and are looking for a good spring trade. 
Some have reduced their stock very low and have 
bought only very lightly, while other merchants are 
stocking up right now and getting ready for the 
early spring. The railroads are so slow delivering 
goods, now is the time to put in your stock and pre 
pare for the trade. Taking it as a whole, I consider 
the trade conditions are fine, and I am looking for 
1919 to be a banner year in building and in business 
in general. ; 
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In the 


Morning’s Mail 


from the Trade 

















A Roast for U. S. Hardware 


Exporters 


29 Claremont Street, South Yarra, 
Victoria, Australia. 
From regular reading of your HARDWARE AGE 
in this distant land, I judge you can shake things 
up some. Now I wonder if you can’t stir up your 
U. S. A. hardware exporters to take more interest 
in the marking of their packages. We Australians 
recognize that your business men are hustlers, but 
when it comes to marking goods for export—ugh! 
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stencil, with big blanks on joins. The figure 22 (what- 
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A specially large shipment of American goods has 
just been landed here, and has, with regard to a 
large proportion of the shipment, called forth ex- 
ecrations on the heads of many of your exporters. 
Of course there are exceptions. . The trouble is 
largely caused in two ways, either from putting 
too much or too little on. 

Some examples: A shipment of large second- 
hand, dirty-looking barrels, and the only shipping 
mark to be found on them is a shipping tag with 
the consignee’s initials over “Melbourne Wharf,” 
written on in pencil. 

It stands to reason that some of these labels 
are torn off, while on others the paltry marking is 
almost, if not quite, invisible. Then alongside are 
some cases with all sorts of things inscribed on 
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“The most important marking is squeezed over on the 
left” 


them, pretty nearly everything except the ship- 
per’s age and parentage. It tells us the maker’s 
name and full address, and the same of an agent 
who bunks in New York, the gross, tare and net, 
length, breadth and depth, several sets of num- 
bers running, some of them into six figures, “Made 
in the United States of America,” and last and 
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least the shipping mark and number, probably put 
on as an afterthought with a brush anyhow. 

If some of your shippers could have the doubt- 
ful pleasure of trying te locate their goods marked 
in this way, on a wharf where thousands of tons 
of cargo have been dumped by the vessel, they’d 
need extensions, to their vocabulary. After many 
years’ experience as a shipping clerk, with goods 
from overseas, one can only say that the British 
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“How similar cases shipped from England are marked. 
If a London agent’s address is required it is written on 
a tag and well tacked on, but takes little space” 


may be slow-going in many ways, but they do 
know better than any others how to mark their 
packages for export. The putting on of the manu- 
facturer’s name is, in most cases, an evil, as it 
helps pilferers to know which goods are worth 
sampling, and there is surely no need for the New 
York shipping agent’s name and address to be 
placarded on in large letters. 

The main thing for safe delivery of the pack- 
ages here is that the consignee’s mark, the num- 
ber and port should stand out clearly and dis- 
tinctly. Any other markings should be kept to a 
minimum and made as small as possible. Many 
of your firms are now happily using stencils, but 
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“Another case as marked in England, 114-in. letters or 
larger” 


unfortunately the advantage of these is in many 
instances nullified by the fact that the joins in the 
stencil are far too large for the size of the letters 
or figures. Shippers should remember that by the 
time cases are discharged they are very much dis- 
colored, and therefore too much care cannot be 
taken with the marking so that same may be 
‘easily read. Anything from one day up can be 
easily spent hunting for a package or packages 
through this evil of bad marking. 
Rost. J. MOORE. 





The Universal Rubber Products Co., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $250,000 to manu- 
facture tires and mechanical rubber goods. L. and G. 
D. Harrington and E. Renard, 1476 Broadway, are the 
incorporators. 


The Pullman Metal Specialty Co., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manufac- 
ture automobile parts, metal specialties, etc. A. and 
V. Backer, and M. Zeisler, 3671 Broadway, are the in- 
corporators. 
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Selling Atkins Saws from the Trenches 





HE French officer at the right of the picture, who 

is wearing the croix de guerre, is Chr. Royer, a 
man closely connected with the selling organization 
of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., a non-com- 
missioned officer and interpreter who was with the 
American Expeditionary Forces, and is a partner of 
the Franco-American Company, Buenos Aires. When 
the war started he went to France and has taken very 
active part in the big fight for civilization. 

The gentleman next to Chr. Royer is H. Brun, who 
was sergeant-major in an infantry regiment which 
took active part in the defense of Verdun, and later 
in the thickest of the fighting on the other fronts. He 
is chief clerk of the F. A. H. Company, Atkins dis- 
tributors. 

The man with the heavy beard is A. Dutrut, one of 
the three partners of the F. A. H. Company, who was 
in the artillery for nineteen months of the war. Mr. 
Dutrut has many friends in the United States, where 
he lived for one year. At present he is imbued with 
the idea of introducing American hardware in France. 

Lieutenant C. Bret is the officer on the extreme left. 
He belonged to the famous 20th Corps, which took part 
in nearly all of the great French offensives. Some time 
ago he was decorated with the croix de guerre for 
great courage and devotion. Before the war, Mr. Bret 
was one of the F. A. H. Company’s salesmen, who was 
very much interested in pushing Atkins silver steel 
saws. 

A great many are familiar with the smiling counte- 


nance of Mr. Cahné, the gentleman in civilian attire, 


who is seated. Mr. Cahné is manager of the Atkins 
branch at 10 Rue Gustave Flaubert, Paris, France. 

Last, but not least, is Mr. E. Desrues, who is affiliated 
with the F. A. H. Company. At first he was in the 
infantry, but just before hostilities ceased, he was 
specialist mechanic in the French Aviation Corps. It 
can be said of Mr. Desrues that he was one of the 
limited number of business men who kept in close 
touch with his business almost daily by correspondence 
from one of the trenches on the Somme, when in the 
infantry, as well as later on when attached to the 
aviation section. 

Now, that the great war is over, those of the above 
who have seen fighting will be just as much interested 
in the business of selling American-made saws in 
France. 


Iowa Directors Meet 


HE board of directors of the Iowa Retail Hardware 
Association and the Iowa Hardware Mutual were 
in session at the Chamberlain Hotel, Des Moines, on 
Nov. 26 and 27. Present were E. M. Healey, Dubuque; 
A. J. Hoffman, Murray; W. F. Mueller, Fort Dodge; 
W. J. Deering, Atlantic; L. E. Lewis, West Liberty; 
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C. T. Gadd, Des Moines; J. B. McCarroll, Ottumwa; 
E. C. Haas, LeMars; L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown; 
Joseph Mattes, Odebolt; Th. N. Peterson, Council Bluffs; 
G. A. Bieber, Fort Atkinson; A. F. Mueller, Webster 
City; Jacob Seither, Keokuk; C. R. Keating, Mt. Ayr; 
R. J. Breckenridge, Brooklyn, and A. R. Sale, Mason 
City. 

The arrangements for the twenty-first annual con- 
vention in Des Moines, Feb. 12 and 13, were made. The 
usual exhibit feature will be eliminated. Committees 
were appointed to have charge of the different depart- 
ments of the convention activities. The Committee on 
Program were instructed to make special efforts to 
interest the ladies in attending the convention for 1919, 
Secretary Hamilton of the Chamber of Commerce 
pledged a special matinee entertainment if the conven- 
tion committee was successful in securing an attendance 
of the ladies of the association. Many special features 
on the program were planned which will be announced 
as soon as arrangements are perfected. 

A resolution in memory of M. L. Corey, former sec- 
retary of the National Association, was passed. 

The Hardware Mutual Board received the reports of 
the secretary, showing one of the most successful years 
in its history, with eight millions of insurance in force 
and cash assets of $170,000, which exhibits a paying 
power of $21.25 for each $1,000 of insurance on the 
books of the company. Perhaps this statement may 
be better appreciated when it is remembered that ten 
of the strongest stock insurance concerns, whose cover- 
age runs into the billions of insurance in force, give an 
average $10.37 of assets for each $1,000 of insurance 
on their books. These figures can be verified in any 
insurance office. In other words, the Iowa Hardware 
Mutual has more than double the paying power for the 
responsibilities that it assumes than the very largest 
and strongest billionaire or millionaire companies, and 
equal to that of any stock or mutual company writing 
fire insurance; again illustrating the well-known slogan, 
“of things which are good Iowa produces the best.” 

The board authorized from the estimates submitted 
a return of 40 per cent of the premiums paid on all 
policies expiring in 1919. 

A. R. SALE, Secretary. 


Cincinnati Hardware Club Elects 


HE annual meeting of the Hardware Club of Cin- 
cinnati was held on Dec. 5 at Moerlein’s Raths- 
keller. After a beefsteak and “pitched” potato dinner 
the annual election took 








place. C, D. Corbus, sales 
manager the Wellsbach Co., 
Cincinnati, was _ elected 
president, and Fred Guck- 
enberger and J. C. Bevis, 
respectively first and _ sec- 
ond vice-presidents. E. J. 
Becker and Charles E. Pfau, 
who have served the club 
for the past eight years as 
secretary and_ treasurer, 
were unanimously re- 
elected. ° 

James B. Carson, secre- 
tary the Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation, was a guest, and 
told the club of the arrange- 
ments for the coming State 
convention to be held in 
Columbus in February. He 
stated that more than two- 
thirds of the exhibit space had already been taken and 
that reservations were coming in at a rapid rate, 
especially from automobile accessory firms. Among 
other guests was Frank, Wilberding of the National 
Paint Co., Cleveland, who told several clever stories 
that had direct bearing on the present business situa- 
tion. Local representatives of the Ira D. Washburn 
Co. distributed some very attractive souvenirs. 

The club voted to attend the coming convention in 
Columbus in a body, and President Corbus will soon 
appoint a committee to arrange for the trip. 














C. D. Corbus 
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A Creed for Industry 


By JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


From an address delivered before the War Emergency and Reconstruction Conference, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Atlantic City 


T length the war is over. Less than a month 
A ago every nerve was being strained toward 

the enlistment, training and equipping of 
4,000,000 men, to be added as rapidly as possible to 
the battle-worn but unyielding forces of our allies. 
Every wheel in industry was turning at top speed 
to supply munitions and the necessities of war, 
while the people engaged in the conflict stood ready 
to stake their all on the outcome of the struggle. 
The future of civilization hung in the balance. 
Should the iron heel trample ruthlessly on humanity 
or should right triumph over might? In the con- 
test millions of lives have been sacrificed; billions 
of dollars have been expended; rich treasures de- 
stroyed; cities, towns and villages laid waste; vast 
stretches of country desolated, while no one can 
estimate the human suffering, misery and sorrow 
which have been involved. But now, thanks to the 
indomitable courage of the allied nations, backed 
by our gallant troops, the issue has been finally 
fought out, and tyranny and oppression utterly 
crushed. 

One of the most useful lessons which the struggle 
has taught is the value of co-operation. The suc- 
cessful outcome of the conflict was made possible 
largely because of the co-operation of the many in- 
terested elements. Irrespective of race, creed or 
color, men have fought and died and worked and 
suffered side by side. The kinship of humanity has 
been understood as never before. Common danger, 


common toil, common suffering, have developed the 
spirit of brotherhood as nothing else could. To-day 


we stand at the threshold of the period of recon- 
struction, and as we turn from the problems of war 
to the problems of peace we may: look for such suc- 
cess in solving the latter as has been obtained in 
dealing with the former only as we are animated by 
the same spirit of co-operation and brotherhood. 


Perpetuation of the Spirit 


‘THe hope of the future lies in the perpetuation of 
that spirit and its application to the great prob- 
lems which confront us nationally as well as inter- 
nationally. Only as those who sit around the peace 
table are imbued with a dominating sense of broth- 
erhood of man will their efforts result in an outcome 
justifying the price which has been paid for peace. 
In international affairs America sees clearly the 
fundamentals of reconstruction, and has sought to 
enhance human well-being by co-operation among 
nations and the establishment of conditions which 
make co-operation possible. So, too, it is to be 
hoped she will bring to bear the same clearness of 
vision and the same high purpose on the problems 
of national reconstruction. Among these problems 
none is more important, because of its ramifying 
relations, or more pressing, from the fact that it 
touches almost every department of life, than that 
of industry. 

Obviously the day has passed when the conception 
of industry as primarily a matter of private interest 
can be maintained. To cling to it is only to lay up 
trouble for the future and to arouse antagonism. 
In the light of the present, every thinking man must 
adopt the view that the purpose of industry is to 
advance social well-being, rather than primarily to 
afford a means for the accumulation of individual 
wealth. It must be borne in mind, however, that, 
industry cannot be successfully carried on unless not 
only the community and the workers are adequately 


served but those whose money is invested are en- 
abled to realize a just return. 

Who are the parties to industry? They are four 
in number—Capital, Management, Labor and the 
Community. Capital is represented by the stock- 
holders and is usually regarded as embracing Man- 
agement. Management is, however, an entirely sep- 
arate and distinct party to industry—it consists of 
the executive officers, who are the administrators of 
the industry and who bring to it technical skill and 
managerial experience. Labor is represented by the 
employees, but its contribution, unlike that of capi- 
tal, is not detachable from the one who makes it, for 
it is his physical effort, his strength, his life. Here 
the list usually ends, for the fourth party, namely, 
the community, whose interest is vital and in the 
last analysis controlling, is too often ignored. The 
community’s right to representation in the control 
of industry and in the shaping of industrial policies 
is similar to that of labor. But for the community’s 
contribution, in the maintenance of law and order, 
of agencies of transportation and communication, 
of systems of money and credit and of other serv- 
ices, all involving continuous outlays, the operation 
of capital, management and labor would be enor- 
mously hampered, if not rendered well-nigh impos- 
sible. Furthermore, the community is the con- 
sumer of the product of industry, and the money 
which it pays for the product provides the wages, 
salaries and profits that are distributed among the 
other parties. 


An Industrial Creed 


| ¥ pou not the four parties to industry subscribe 
to an industrial creed somewhat as follows: 

1. I believe that Labor and Capital are 
partners, not enemies; that their interests 
are common interests, not opposed, and that 
neither can attain the fullest measure of 
prosperity at the expense of the other, but 
only in association with the other. 

2. I believe that the community is an es- 
sential party to industry and that it should 
have adequate representation with the 
other parties. 

3. I believe that the purpose of industry 
is quite as much to advance social well- 
being as material well-being and that in 
the pursuit of that purpose the interests 
of the community should be carefully con- 
sidered, the well-being of the employees as 
respects living and working conditions 
should be fully guarded, management 
should be adequately recognized and capital 
should be justly compensated, and that 
failure in any of these particulars means - 
loss to all four. 

4. I believe that every man is entitled to 
an opportunity to earn a living, to fair 
wages, to reasonable hours of work and 
proper working conditions; to a decent 
home, to the opportunity to play, to learn, 
to worship and to love, as well as to toil, 
and that the responsibility rests as heavily 
upon industry as upon government or so- 
ciety, to see that these conditions and 
opportunities prevail. 

5. I believe that industry, efficiency and 
initiative, wherever found, should be en- 
couraged and adequately rewarded, and 
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THE BIRTH 


The past is past and buried now. 
The future all depends on how 

The present scheme of life is set. 
Problems arise, and must be met 
With fearless and constructive mind, 
Which leaves no rancid doubt behind. 


So, Master Mind, your native land 
Must lock to you for guiding hand 
In thought, in word, in deed and act, 





(Written for HARDWARE AGE) 


JAMES H. HERON. 


Which will require your utmost tact. 
The thought is first; to get it right 
Will set the course into the light. 


And thought must live in spoken word; 
To be alive, it must be heard; 

Then action quick must follow fast 
And noble deeds thus born will last. 
The past is past; now, man to man, 
We must unfold, on God’s own plan. 








that indolence, indifference and restriction 
of production should be discountenanced. 

6. I believe that the provision of ade- 
quate means of uncovering grievances and 
promptly adjusting them is of fundamental 
importance to the successful conduct of in- 
dustry. 

7. I believe that the most potent meas- 
ure in bringing about industrial harmony 
and prosperity is adequate representation 
of the parties in interest; that existing 
forms of representation should be carefully 
studied and availed of in so far as they 
may be found to have merit and are adapt- 
able to the peculiar conditions in the vari- 
ous industries. 

8. I believe that the most effective 
structure of representation is that which is 
built from the bottom up, which includes 
all employees, and, starting with the elec- 
tion of representatives in each industrial 
plant, the formation of joint works’ com- 
mittees, of joint district councils, and an- 
nual joint conferences of all the parties in 
interest in a single industrial corporation, 
can be extended to include all plants in the 
same industry, all industries in a com- 
munity, in a nation, and in the various 
nations. 

9. I believe that the application of right 
principles never fails to effect right rela- 
tions; that the letter killeth and the spirit 
maketh alive; that forms are wholly sec- 
ondary while attitude and spirit are all 
important, and that only as the parties in 
industry are animated by the spirit of fair 
play, justice to all and brotherhood, will 
any plans which they may mutually work 
out succeed. 

10. I believe that man renders the great- 
est social service who so co-operates in the 
organization of industry as to afford to 
the largest number of men the greatest 
opportunity for self-development and the 
enjoyment by every man of those benefits 
which his own work adds to the wealth of 
civilization. 

The New Conception 

[N, the days when kings and queens reigned over 

their subjects, the gratification of the desires of 
those in high places was regarded as of supreme 
moment, but in these days the selfish pursuit of per- 
sonal ends at the expense of the group can and will 
no longer be tolerated. Men are rapidly coming to 
see that human life is of infinitely greater value 
than material wealth, that the health, happiness and 
well-being of the individual, however humble, is not 
to be sacrificed to the selfish aggrandizement of the 
more fortunate or more powerful. Modern thought 
is placing less emphasis on material considerations. 
It is recognizing that the basis of national progress, 
whether industrial or social, is the health, efficiency 
and spiritual development of the people. Never 
has there been a more profound belief in human 


life than to-day. Whether men work with brain or 
brawn, they are human beings with the same crav- 
ings, the same aspirations, the same hatreds, the 
same capacity for suffering, and for enjoyment. 

As the leaders of industry face this period of re- 
construction, what will their attitude be? Will it 
be that of the stand-patters, who take no account 
of the extraordinary changes which have come over 
the face of the civilized world and have taken place 
in the minds of men, who say, “What has been and 
is must continue to be—with our backs to the wall 
we will fight it out along the old lines or go down 
with the ship,” who attempt stubbornly to resist 
the inevitable, and arming themselves to the teeth, 
invite open warfare with the other parties in in- 
dustry, the certain outcome of which. will be finan- 
cial loss, inconvenience and suffering to all, the de- 
velopment of bitterness and hatred; and in the egd 
the bringing about: through legislation, if not by 
force, of conditions far more drastic and radical 
than could now be amicably arrived at through 
mutual concession in friendly conference? Or will 
it be an attitude, in which I myself profoundly be- 
lieve, which takes cognizance of the inherent right 
and justice of the principles underlying the new 
order, which recognizes that mighty changes are 
inevitable, many of them desirable, which, not wait- 
ing until forced to adopt new methods, takes the 
lead in calling together the parties in interest for a 
round-table conference to be held in a spirit of jus- 
tice, fair play and brotherhood, with a view to work- 
ing out some plan of co-operation which will insure 
to all those concerned adequate representation, an 
opportunity to earn a fair wage under proper work- 
ing and living conditions, with such restrictions as 
to hours as shall leave time not alone for food and 
sleep, but also for recreation and the development 
of the higher things of life. 


‘ The New Era 
| pram was there such an opportunity as exists 
to-day for the industrial leader with clear 
vision and broad sympathy permanently to bridge 
the chasm that is daily gaping wider between the 
parties in interest and to establish a solid founda- 
tion for industrial prosperity, social improvement 
and national solidarity. Future generations will 
rise up and call those men blessed who have the 
courage of their convictions, a proper appreciation 
of the value of human life as contrasted with mate- 
rial gain, and who, imbued with the spirit of 
brotherhood, will lay hold of the great opportunity 
for leadership which is open to them to-day. 

In conclusion, let it be said that upon the heads 
of these leaders—it matters not to which of the 
four parties they belong—who refuse to reorganize 
their industrial households in the light of the 
modern spirit, will rest the responsibility for such 
radical and drastic measures as may later be forced 
upon industry if the highest interests of all are not 
shortly considered and dealt with in a spirit of fair- 
ness. Who, I say, dares to block the wheels of 
progress, and to fail to recognize and seize the pres- 
ent opportunity of helping to usher in a new era of 
industrial peace and prosperity? 





Price-Maintenance Bill to Be Vigorously Pushed—Congress May Help in 
Boycott of German Goods—Revenue Bill Crisis Acute 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, December 16, 1918. 


AN the Stevens Price Maintenance Bill be put 
& over another legislative hurdle before Con- 

gress adjourns? This problem is engaging 
the earnest attention of many friends of the mea- 
sure and its most enthusiastic promoters are de- 
claring that enough progress can be made before 
March 4, next, to justify every possible effort. 

The particular hurdle over which the advocates 
of the Stevens measure hope to carry it this win- 
ter is the House of Representatives. There is lit- 
tle hope that the bill can be put through the Senate 
or that it can make substantial progress in the 
Senate committee to which it will be referred, but 
it is urged that the psychological effect of favor- 
able action in the House during the present ses- 
sion will be to greatly strengthen the proposition 
in the new Congress and to aid in its speedy en- 
actment. 

Its passage by the House must be preceded by a 
favorable report from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and here is where the bat- 
tle will have to be waged if real progress is made 
this winter. This committee has been the grave- 
yard of hundreds of promising legislative projects, 
and, under the leadership of former Chairman 
Adamson, the members of this committee have 
smothered numerous well-devised measures while 
giving their approval to such vicious propositions 
as the Adamson railroad labor bill and that ex- 
traordinary legislative curiosity, the Barclay hon- 
est labeling bill, not to mention Adamson’s par- 
ticular pet, the so-called “Golden Rule” bill. 

Since the Stevens bill was last pigeonholed by 
Adamson after a series of hearings that demon- 
strated the great strength of price maintenance 
with honest manufacturers and merchants and the 
general consuming public, the committee has been 
completely reorganized, and a careful count of 
noses, it is claimed by friends of the Stevens bill, 
now shows a comfortable working majority for a 
favorable report upon that measure. This being 
the case, it is urged that advantage should be taken 
of the present situation to obtain a formal favor- 
able report from this important committee for the 
purpose of demonstrating to the new Congress the 
popularity of price maintenance. 


Good Political Scheming 


Ru there’s more than psychology in this plan. 
There’s a bit of politics which the friends of 
the bill say will be distinetly helpful. 

In the new Congress the Republicans will con- 
trol both House and Senate and among other things 
will promptly reorganize the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, putting the ranking 
Republican member at its head. This is in accord- 
ance with time-honored custom, which will not be 
departed from in this instance. 

But the Stevens bill is a non-partisan measure. 
Therefore its friends, while paying no attention 
to party lines, are clever enough to seek to gain 
an advantage by pointing out to the new Repub- 
lican leaders that their Democratic predecessors 
were sufficiently alive to the demands of the pub- 
lic to grant a favorable report on the price main- 
tenance measure, If the endorsement of the com- 
mittee under Republican leadership is then ob- 
tained the champions of the Stevens bill can take 
it into the House with the prestige of having secured 
for it the approval of both Democratic and Repub- 
lican committeemen. 

There can be no question as to the wisdom of 
these parliamentary tactics. They would be es- 
pecially effective in the new Congress when the bill 
reaches the Senate, where the real fight for its en- 
actment will take place. 


Program for Handling Bill 


[8 a nutshell, therefore, the program under con- 
sideration is to bring the Stevens bill out of 
committee and put it through the House during 
the present short session and then to reintroduce 
it on the first day of the new Congress and to set 
on foot at once a vigorous movement to get it out of 
committee again, for it must be understood that 
when Congress expires at noon on March 4, next, 
all pending bills die and must be started afresh on 
their legislative careers in the new Congress. 

Viewing the situation from every standpoint, it 
would seem that the friends of price maintenance 
are justified in adopting these tactics and that they 
will result in expediting final action on the pend- 
ing measure. 

The Federal Trade Commission has given the 
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business community a good many jolts since it was 
organized ‘but it has never aroused more interest 
than has been stimulated by the terse and forceful 
report urging price maintenance legislation which 
it submitted to Congress last week and which was 
incorporated in my last letter. Washington is still 
agog over the commission’s action, while business 
men in all lines and in every part of the country 
are manifesting the liveliest interest, as is evidenced 
by letters and telegrams now pouring in upon the 
members of both House and Senate. 


Commission Alarmed Business Men 


OST of this excitement is due to the fact that 
for so many months the commission appeared 
to the casual observer to be conducting a blood- 
thirsty campaign against legitimate business, seek- 
ing by every means in its power to prevent the 
reputable manufacturer from receiving a reasonable 
price for his products and giving much aid and en- 
couragement to the most disreputable price cutters. 
No explanation of the commission’s change of 
front was needed by those who had followed the 
subject closely, but the man in the street, always 
being from Missouri, is entitled to know why the 
commission was moved to ask Congress for early 
action legalizing reasonable price fixing. 
Chairman Colver, who heads the commission, was 
quick to appreciate the situation and in a notable 
speech delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, a few nights 
ago before the American Specialty Manufacturers 
he devoted a large part of his address to the subject 
of price standardization and the Stevens bill. The 
chairman echoed the maxim originally laid down by 
President Grant that “if a law is not good the best 
way to secure its repeal is to enforce it strictly.” 


Chairman Colver Explains 


T= serves to explain in a few words the purpose 
of the commission in filing complaints against 
producers who have sought to control resale prices. 
The commission’s approval of the general terms of 
the Stevens bill was indicated by Mr. Colver in part 
as follows: 


A contest has been on between two schools of busi- 
ness thought and the Federal Trade Commission found 
itself in the unenviable position of being required, 
under its plain duty as expressed in the law, to take 
up its abode in No Man’s Land, a land, as you know, 
noted principally for shell-holes, barbed wire, and gas, 
and where he who occupies it is fair target for the 
snipers on either side. 

You gentlemen, perhaps, are representative of those 
partisans who held for the theory of the maintenance 
of resale prices. You are, perhaps, representative of 
those who sought the enactment of the legislation 
known as the Stevens Bill. In seeking the enactment 
of that legislation, it appears, you considered that the 
then existing state of the law was not satisfactory. 

If a law is not good, the best way to secure its re- 
peal would seem to be its strict enforeement. If a law 
is needed, it would seem that the best way to secure 
its enactment would be such enforcement of the exist- 
ing state of the law as to plainly show any hardship and 
unfairness in the existing situation. 

It does not appear to be beyond debate to say that 
any man should have both the right to fix and to main- 
tain a resale price. A price to be maintained must be 
known to be a just, a fair and reasonable price. It 
would seem, then, that the proponents of the Stevens 
Bill would find their interests fully served and the in- 
terests of the public, among whom are their retail deal- 
ers, unimpaired, if the manufacturer either fixed a price 
which he deemed to be a proper resale price, and com- 
mitted the maintenance of such price to another and dis- 
interested agency, or, perhaps, better still, if the manu- 
facturer were given the right to maintain a resale price, 
provided such resale price was the subject of review by 
a disinterested agency. 


The best lawyers in and out of Congress believe 
that the present law gives the commission ample 
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power to review contracts. For this reason the 
pending price maintenance bill would require but 
little modification to meet the situation. ° 

My friend Whittier, the indefatigable secretary 
of the American Fair Trade League, who has vig- 
orously conducted the campaign that has brought 
the Stevens bill into such prominence, is very well 
satisfied with the commission’s position. . Speaking 
for the friends of the measure, he says: 

“Such an amendment to the Stevens bill as ig 
proposed by Chairman Colver is wholly unobjec- 
tionable and will satisfy conscientious objectors to 
the re-establishment of the producer’s right to con- 
trol prices which was unchallenged, and was con- 
ceded everywhere under the common law, up to the 
time of Dr. Miles’ decision of the Supreme Court.” 


Lodge Would Boycott German Goods 


ENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE of Massa- 

chusetts, the ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, is univer- 
sally admitted to be one of the ablest men in the 
Senate. Intellectually, he is undeniably a states- 
man and when he puts forward a proposition of na- 
tional significance he commands the attention of the 
leaders of both parties. 

Mr. Lodge has launched a campaign against Ger- 
man merchandise and before the consideration of 
the pending revenue bill is completed he is likely to 
urge an amendment putting the movement into con- 
crete form. It wilt have much support in Congress, 
and if it is followed by the business men of the 
country the Massachusetts Senator will be able to 
put it over with a wide margin. 

Senator Lodge proposes not only that all mer- 
chandise imported from Germany shall be clearly 


- marked on each unit when offered for retail sale to 


show its German origin, but also that every whole- 
sale and retail dealer in German goods shall display 
conspicuous placards in his place of business an- 
nouncing that he is a distributor of Teutonic mer- 
chandise and in addition shall make a statement to 
the same effect on his business stationery. 


Teeth in This Plan 


‘THERE are plenty of teeth in this project. If 
you don’t think so at first turn it over a few 
times in your mind. 

‘ Under the present law a considerable percentage 
of the goods imported from Germany are marked 
to show the country of origin. In many cases, how- 
ever, the mark is on the carton or packing case only 
and does not appear on the goods as offered to the 
consumer. Senator Lodge’s plan will leave no doubt 
in the minds of anybody as to the source of all 
German merchandise, and neither importer, jobber 
nor retailer could put anything over on the public. 

Although the Peace Treaty may not be signed 
for several months, importers who have heretofore 
handled German merchandise are slipping down to 
Washington quietly almost every day to feel out 
the situation. They are planning to resume opera- 
tions with their old connections just as soon as it 
is safe to do so. 

One big importing house that I have in mind has 
handled German hardware in the past and expects 
to do so in the future. In confidential talks here 
a representative of this house admits that it will 
have to “go slow for a little while,” but he confi- 
dently declares that “after things have blown over 
a bit,” the public will forget many of the lessons 
‘of the war and will again begin the everlasting hunt 
for low-priced merchandise. 

The German manufacturers and importers and 
their gumshoe representatives in the United States 
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intend to recover their lost trade through the 
medium of low prices. It is their intention to give 
the American producer all he can stagger under 
in the way of price competition and they believe 
the public will do the rest. 


Foolish Government Officials a Menace 


= my opinion what the American manufacturer 
has most to fear is the false sentiment that is 
likely to be created by such shallow-pated public 
officials as Secretary Redfield of the Department of 
Commerce, who appears to be doing everything he 
can to prevent American producers from extending 
their foreign trade until their foreign rivals, and 
especially Germany, have had full time in which 
to recover from the war and recoup themselves for 
all their trade losses. 

It will give American business men a new sen- 
sation to find that the man who is at the head of 
the great Department of Commerce is preaching 
the absurd pseudo-altruistic doctrine that America 
must henceforth be the big brother of every other 
nation on earth and must modestly hold back until 
the people of all the rest of the world have gorged 
themselves at our public table. 

We may have gone into this big war for the pur- 
pose of making the world safe for democracy, but 
it is certainly a novel proposition to me that after 
having spent billions in money and sacrificed thou- 
sands of lives we should now be expected, in addition 
to feeding the world for the next year or two, to 
parcel out our foreign trade among our rivals, giv- 
ing the biggest chunk to the ravenous Huns. I 
would like to see a political campaign for the 
Presidency and Congress: fought out on this issue! 


Revenue Bill Now Under Consideration 


HAIRMAN SIMMONS of the Finance Commit- 

tee opened the debate on the revenue bill in 
the Senate last Tuesday and that interesting meas- 
ure will occupy the position of “unfinished busi- 
ness” until it is finally disposed of. Washington 
prophets will venture a prediction on almost any- 
thing, but I have yet to find one who will under- 
take to bet on the date of the bill’s passage. 

Democratic and Republican leaders have locked 
horns over the provision incorporated in the bill 
by the Senate Finance Committee reducing the total 
taxes to be levied in 1920 on the earnings of 1919 
from $6,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000. The Repub- 
licans do not object to removing the burdens which 
the bill will impose on the business done in 1918, 
but they propose to have a voice in saying where 
the curtailment shall be made. 

In other words, as the Republicans will control 
the Senate and House after March 4 next, they 
insist that the pending bill shall relate only to the 
business of 1918. In the new Congress they will 
frame a measure of their own designed to raise 
about $4,000,000,000 a year, and they will so formu- 
late the new taxing program that the people will 
not be called upon to pay vexatious taxes or those 
which seem to be burdensome because they are 
directly applied. 


Republicans Propose Tariff Increases 


THE Republican leaders plan to raise anywhere 

from $500,000,000 to a round billion from in- 
creased customs duties, and, as the average tax- 
payer does not feel these indirect levies although 
he may be paying his share in one way or another, 
the internal revenue imposts will not exceed $3,- 
000,000,000, or at most $3,500,000,000. Whatever 
fallacies there may be in projects for indirect taxa- 
tion there can be no doubt of the popularity of any 
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scheme for reducing direct internal revenue taxes. 

The Democratic leaders have sought to popularize 
the pending bill by eliminating some of the proposed 
luxury taxes which would have been very annoying 
and which would have aroused the ire of all the 
women voters. They have also struck a responsive 
cord by amending the House bill so as to restore 
the two-cent first-class letter postage rate. 


Knocking Out Kitchin’s Zone System 


Bu the biggest hit the new bill will make through- 
out the country will result from the elimination 
of Chairman Kitchin’s vicious “cumulative zone 
system” for levying postage rates on second-class 
mail matter, including newspapers, magazines, trade 
journals, etc. The Finance Committee has not re- 
stored the old law but it has gone a long way in the 
direction of sanity. 

Under the terms of the bill, as reported, publish- 
ers will pay one cent per pound on their publications 
when carried by mail to points within fifty miles 
of the office of publication and one and a half cents 
per pound when carried beyond that distance. 

It is an interesting and highly significant fact 
that 59 members of the present House—mostly 
Democrats—who voted for Kitchin’s preposterous 
scale of second-class matter rates were left at home 
last November by their indignant constituents. 
Since the returns came in the Democratic leaders 
have vied with the Republicans in changing the 
law and have “beaten them to it” by inserting in 
the revenue bill the amendment I have described. 

There is nothing more dependable than the old 
saw that “time at last sets all things even.” 


Will Retain Their Workers 


HE cancellation of war contracts does not necessarily 
mean the discharge of thousands of laborers from 
work, is the announcement made by Henry Bruere, Fed- 
eral Director of the United States Employment Service 
for this State. 

One hundred and thirty firms or corporations manu- 
facturing war necessaries at the time of the signing of 
the armistice, whose contracts have been suspended or 
canceled, were asked by the Employment Service what 
the effect would be on their labor. Sixty replied can- 
cellation or suspension of war contracts would in no 
way affect their labor situation, nor would any men be 
discharged, Mr. Bruere says. 

Of these sixty the replies were from the larger em- 
ployers of labor, each of the other firms employing 
fewer than twenty-five men. Only one concern of the 
sixty announced its intention of laying off workers. This 
concern is dispensing with two girls. Some of the firms 
which will maintain their present working forces are: 

Chevrolet Motor Co., Ames Iron Works, Atterbury 
Motor Truck Co., Bausch & Lomb Co., Durston Gear 
Corporation, National Biscuit Co., Eastman Kodak Co., 
Standard Oilcloth Co., Selden Motor Truck Co., Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Co., Wayne Wheel Co., Keystone Manu- 
facturing Co., Ingersoll-Rand Co., Oswego Boiler & En- 
gine Co., Auburn Converting Co., Brockway Motor 
Truck Co., Buffalo Belting & Weaving Co. 


To Direct Foreign Sales 


RUSSELL CLARK, who was recently appointed 
e assistant secretary of the Westfield Manufac- 
turing Company, bicycle manufacturers, Westfield, 
Mass., has taken charge of the foreign sales depart- 
ment. Mr. Clark before coming to Westfield was man- 
ager of automobile tire sales for the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., and as such Mr. Clark has obtained a broad 
knowledge of the volume of business possible in the ex- 
port field. Mr. Clark feels sure that our large mer- 
chant marine will provide, excellent transportation and 
will open many new markets which heretofore have 
been practically inaccessible. 
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* spite of the fact that the retail hardware business 
in this territory is picking up rapidly, dealers it is 
reported, are still hesitant about placing orders with 
the trade, anticipating a decline in prices. Many deal- 
ers prefer to lose sales on certain items rather than 
stock up at high prices. 

The reductions in iron and steel prices made this 
week came as a surprise to the buying trade, as it 
had been expected that producers would endeavor to 
maintain Government prices as long as possible. In 
a sense they come as a surprise to producers also, 
in that until certain arguments were made at the 
general meeting of the trade, held in New York last 
Monday, the majority of producers were opposed 
to making reductions at this time. Two of the argu- 
ments in favor of the reductions are that it will be 
easier for producers to hold to these reduced prices 
than to hold to the old Government prices, and that 
the reduction will set a good example to the sellers 
of other commodities, thus helping the sale of steel, 
for when steel is purchased for construction purposes 
other materials must be bought, and if they do not 
come down the investor may hold off even though he 
is satisfied with the price of steel. The reductions are 
not large. Taking account of the fact that wire prod- 
ucts were not reduced, the average price of finished 
steel comes down about $4.25 per net ton, or between 
5 and 6 per cent. 

In contrast to the foregoing the leading manufac- 
turers of wire and wire products state that there will 
be no reduction of the present maximum prices on 
these products. They claim that their products have 
never sold at a parity with others, also that the prices 
now in force allow barely enough leeway to cover manu- 
facturing costs. Consequently there will be no reces- 
sion from the present maximum. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that there will be no change when the 
situation with regard to the steel industry is more 
settled. 

Secretary Baker emphasized last week that War 
Department plans for disposition of supply stocks of 
raw materials contemplate the absorption of these 
stocks by the ordinary peace-time industries of the 
country in such a way as will prevent economic disturb- 
ance. In letting go of its considerable holdings of 
copper, steel, lead, and similar products, Mr. Baker 
said, the War Department will consult both the pro- 
ducers and the consumers of these commodities and 
will arrange for the sales at such times and at such 
prices as will not disturb the market or impede the 
production. 


Builders’ Hardware.—The outlook for builders’ hard-, 


ware in connection with the retail trade for the com- 
ing year looks bright. All indications point to a 
heavy demand. The dealer who has the foresight to 
order goods in advance, and have them on his shelves 
so that he may make immediate deliveries, can depend 
on securing his share of the business. The requests 
for prices manufacturers have had for builders’ hard- 
ware during the present and past month in connection 
with buildings to be constructed during the first part 
of next year proves that building will again be in 
full swing this coming year. 


Glass.—Manufacturers are still undecided regarding 
factory resumption. Some of them expect to start 
operations about the middle of January, provided that 

e wage question is settled without further delay. 

Single strength A and B, all sizes, 77 per cent; double 
strength A, all sizes, 79 per cent; double strength B, all 
sizes, 81 per cent, with AA quality ranging from 70 to 72 
per cent discount from jobbers. 

Chains.—The demand is large and insistent for im- 
mediate shipment, showing that jobbers’ and retailers’ 
stocks are very much depleted. 

We quote from local jobbers stocks as follows; these 
prices are subject to immediate acceptance only: 


STRAIGHT LINK PROOF CHAIN 


Linseed Oil—There has been no change in this mar- 
ket. Prices remain the same and business is very dull. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.58 per gal. for 5 or 
more ge and $1.59 in less than 5 bbl. Car-load lots, $1.55 
per gal. 

State and Western oil, $1.58; smaller quantities, $1.59 per 
gal., according to seller. Car-load lots, $1.55 per gal. 


Naval Stores.—The market for the past few days has 
been very weak. Prices have declined and a further 
decline is anticipated. Shipments from the South are 
coming along in a very satisfactory manner. 


Turpentine, spot in yard, is selling at 70 cents per gal.; 
common to good strained rosin is quoted on a basis of 280 Ib. 


GRADES 


These prices are al 
for delivery. 


Refrigerators——The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
makes the following statement: 


November list refrigerator manufacturers were in a quan- 
dary. They had practically sold out their next year’s entire 
output, but owing to the government demand for raw ma- 
terials occasioned by the war, were absolutely unable to get 
the raw material which was necessary to manufacture the 
goods they had sold. < ; 

Since November 11th, however, a ray of hope is breaking 
through the refrigerator manufacturer’s horizon. With the 
cessation of hostilities and consequent lessening of the de- 
mand on the steel manufacturers and other producers of raw 
material by the Government, refrigerator manufacturers 
have every reason to believe that they will be able to obtain 
the necessary raw material in time to complete the orders 
booked. This will be good news for the retailers, many of 
whom placed their orders early in the season but could not 
= od assurance from the manufacturers that they would 
e filled. 

Retailers who were forehanded enough to place their orders 
early in the season are to be congratulated, as they will 
able to obtain their supply, while those who held off may lose 
out entirely, as the delay in obtaining raw materials ham- 
pered the manufacturers to such an extent that they will 
necessarily fall short of their usual output. Under these 
circumstances it is natural that they should use every en- 
deavor to fill the orders already placed and see that the 
goods to fill them are manufactured first, distributing what- 
ever surplus they may be able to manufacture among 
late 1 en on the well-known principle of “first come—first 
served.” 

The seriousness of the situation is enhanced by the fact 
that merchants have bought conservatively during the war 
period, with the result that their stocks are low, while many 
consumers who have put off purchasing until after the war 
will come into the market this season. Many new homes 
will be started. All these extra requirements, added to the 
normal, point to an unusually active demand for refrigerators 
during the coming season. 

Owing to the fact that the manufacturer will naturally be 
chary about purchasing any more raw materials than is 
necessary to fill the orders on hand the outlook for dealers 
who have not already placed their order is not very encour- 
aging, unless they can succeed in having their specifications 
accepted by some reliable manufacturer with reasonable as- 
surance that the goods will be forthcoming. 


Rope.—Local manufacturers of cordage advise that 
business at present is rather weak, although they are 
very optimistic about the prospects in store in the 


immediate future. Prices on Manila, sisal and hard- 
—_ grades of rope declined 2 cents per Ib. this past 
week. 


Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, 
is 31c.; second grade, 30c., and hardware grade, 26c. base 
per lb. Manila bolt rope is 38c. per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 21c., and second grade, 18c., base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 2144c., and second grade, 18%c. base per tb. 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 21c., and second grade, 
18¢e. base per Ib. 


Sporting Goods.—Flexible Flyer sleds have prac- 
tically cleaned up on this season’s production, and the 
jobbing market has been entirely depleted of these 
goods. Thermos bottle stocks have about reached nor- 
mal quantities. Sterno cooking appliances and solidified 
alcohol containers are finding a ready market. Cutlery 
manufacturers are again getting busy on stock orders, 
and new goods in these lines Been already appeared. 

There is a scarcity of certain numbers of small 
calibre repeating rifles, but there are still plenty of 
single-shot rifles of the smaller sizes. Ice skate and 
shoe outfits are even more popular than last year, and 
business in this line is increasing, due to the related 
facts that the majority of the skating rinks have re- 
opened and the prevalence of cold and icy weather in 
the northern portions of the country. There is also 4 
decided increase in the demand for skis and snow shoes, 
also due to the weather conditions. 
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Jobbers have now complete stocks of Daylo cases and 
batteries. Playing cards, poker chips and racks are 
selling well. Kodaks, cameras and photograph acces- 
sories have been in good demand for holiday gifts, but 
there is still a good stock on hand in many varieties 
and styles. 

Owing to the manufacturing restrictions having been 
removed, bicycle manufacturers are going right ahead 
with their preparations to meet next season’s demands, 
and many alert retailers have already placed good 
sized orders for early spring delivery. 


Shot.—The United Lead Company, 111 Broadway, 
quotes as follows: 

Drop Shot, sizes smaller than B, 25 lb. bags, $2.45 per 
bag; P ib. bags, 55c. per bag. 

Drop Shot, B and larger sizes, 25 lb. bags, $2.70 per bag; 
5 lb. bags, 60c. per bag. 

Chilled Shot, 25 Ib. bags, $2.95 per bag; 5 Ib. bags, 65c. per 
bag. 

Dust Shot, 25 Ib. bags, $2.95 per bag; 5 Ib. bags, 65c. per 
bag. 

Tin and Galvanized Ware.—The National Enameling 
and Stamping Company has just announced a new 
discount of 20 and 5 per cent off list on its line of 
stamped, piece and japanned tinware, as well as gal- 
vanized ware. 


Toys.—Reports from retail stores in all parts of the 
country indicate that there is an unusually large de- 
mand for playthings of every character. War toys 
have naturally had a large sale and dealers who have 
good stocks of this kind of merchandise ought to sell 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Chicago, Dec. 11, 1918. 


HE wholesale distribution of hardware for the last 

week is running ahead of the corresponding week 
of 1917. There still continues an acute shortage in 
many lines, such as galvanized ware, tin ware, stove 
pipe, barbed wire and wire nails. Stocks on these are 
practically exhausted. Orders are only accepted sub- 
ject to stock on hand, as the factories give no assurance 
as to when further deliveries will be made. 

Sales on holiday goods, such as cutlery, skates, sleds, 
silverware, chafing dishes and percolators are in excess 
of those of last year. 

There have been very few price changes recorded, 
and the market as a whole remains very firm. Deal- 
ers, however, are not anticipating their wants so far 
ahead as usual, as they feel that sooner or later a price 
reduction is bound to come. As a result, retail stocks 
in general are running low, and they are depending on 
the: jobbers for their immediate wants. The outlook 
for future business was never brighter. 

Collections are good and cash sales are above normal. 


Ash Sifters—The demand continues very heavy. 
Local jobbers’ stocks are in fair condition, and all or- 
ders are being filled promptly. Prices remain the same 
as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
wood frame ash sifters with wire screens, size 12 x 14, black 
japanned, $1.60 doz.; galvanized, $2.20 doz.; perfection wood 
frame, galvanized screen, size 14 x 16, $2.50 per doz.; barrel 
sifter, No. 06, $4.25 per doz.; furnace ash sifters, 30 in. 
straight handle. 8% x 12 blade, double tinned, $8.25 per doz. ; 
rotary ash sifters, No. 104, $42 per doz. 

Building Paper.—The local demand for building paper 
is comparatively light. Jobbers’ stocks are confined 
mainly to staple lines and sizes. Special grades con- 
tinue to sell subject to factory shipments only. Dealers 
are buying only the quantity needed for immediate use. 
Manufacturers are accumulating large stocks in an- 
ticipation of an unusually heavy demand for spring 
trade. i 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 72c. per roll; 25-Ib. rolls, 90c. 
Per roll; 30-Ib. rolls, $1.08 per roll. 

Alarm Clocks.—The demand shows no sign of abate- 
ment, and manufacturers continue to be hard pressed 
to fill their orders. Jobbers’ stocks are somewhat 
broken, and it will be some time before the supply 
gets back to normal. 

_ We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican Alarm Clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.; 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; case lots of 4 doz., $10.37 per 
doz. Lookout Alarm Clocks, less than dozen lots, $13.87 
Der doz.; dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz., 
$13.07 per doz. Tattoo Alarm Clocks, dozen lots, $25.50 per 
doz.; case lots of 50, $24.85 per doz. Slumber Stopper, ra- 
om Gai, dozen lots, $32 per doz. Big Ben and Baby Ben, 
each, 


Coal Hods.—Jobbers report that they are entirely 


out of several of the leading sizes and that deliveries 
Tom the source of supply continue very slow and un- 
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every piece on their shelves. One thing that is par- 
ticularly noticeable is the steady demand for high priced 
toys of good quality. In every city where there has 
been war work, the laborers are spending money freely 
for the very best grade of toys. They are taking a 
keen pleasure in the opportunity to purchase for their 
children the best playthings obtainable. The public 
seems to have made up its mind that it does not want 
anything but American made toys, and there is a con- 
stant demand for domestic merchandise. This augurs 
well for the future of the American toy industry, and 
there seems to be little question that dealers who 
specialize in domestic merchandise to the exclusion of 
German toys will receive the hearty support of the 
public. 

Nails.—Distributors are still experiencing a great 
deal of difficulty getting shipments from the mills, and, 
of course, dealers are finding it just as hard to get 
nails from the distributors. A good percentage of the 
shipments which do reach this vicinity are being taken 
up by various departments of the Government. 

Wire nails, in store, are $4.75 to $4.85 base per keg. Cut 
werban store, are $6.65, and delivered by jobbers, $6.75 base 
per 7 

The Parker Supply Co., Inc., 785 E. 135th Street, New 
York, quotes as follows: 

Lag type shields, 45 per cent discount; machine 
type shields, 35 per cent; Simplex (bottom-bearing) 
type shields, 35 per cent; screw anchors, 65 per cent; 
toggle bolts No. 2, 55 per cent; No. 10A and 10B, 36 
per cent; drills, 40 per cent. 
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certain. This shortage is accounted for by the scar- 
city of steel sheets. Prices remain the same as last 
reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Japanned 
open hod, 15 in., $5.15 per doz.; 16 in., $5.55 per doz.; 17 
in., $6.15 per doz.; galvanized open hod, 16 in., $8.85 per 
doz.; 17 in., $9.50 per doz.; 18 in., $10.40 per doz.; 20 in., 
$14 per doz.; galvanized funnel hod, 17 in., $11.70 per doz. : 


18 in., $12.75 per doz.; japanned funnel hod, 17 in., $7.80 


per doz. 

Babbitt Metal.—Babbitt metal continues to sell in 
good quantity. Jobbers report stocks in fair condition. 
The supply is somewhat better, and they are having 
little difficulty in filling orders. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, 12c. per lb.; Revenoc, 22c, per Ib. 

Eaves Trough and Gutter Pipe.—Satisfactory sales 
are reported by the jobbing houses this last week; all 
sizes are available. Stocks, however, are compara- 
tively light, and retail sales are confined mostly to 
repair work. . 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 26-gage 
lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $10 per 100 ft.; 29-gage lap 
joint, 5 in., $7.60 per 100 ft.; 29-gage conductor pipe, 3-in., 
$7.50 per 100 ft. 

Files.—The demand is apparently as heavy as ever, 
and both jobbers and retailers report broken stocks. 
Retail sales are about normal, and manufacturers are 
reported the heaviest purchasers. Prices continue firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, the following 
discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files, 40-10; New 
American, 50-10; Disston, 40-10; Black Diamond, 40-714. 


Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points.—Sales of window 
glass are reported very light, although in some of the 
rural districts the demand continues to be about normal. 
Local jobbers have small stocks on hand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single- 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single-strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double-strength 
A, 79 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Putty, in 
100-lb. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 
1 doz. to a package, 60c. per pkg. 


Guns and Ammunition.—These are selling freely at 
this time, and jobbers report difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient stocks of medium-priced guns. Present prices are 
reported verv firm, and no immediate declines are an- 
ticipated. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single-bar- 
rel shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrels, with plain extrac- 
tor, $7.50 each; with automatic ejector, $7.85 each; 12-gage 
double-barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand; 
No. 32 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand; 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Discount 20-5 
per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 3 drams powder. 
1% oz shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; Peters’ Referee semi- 
smokeless, 3 drams po pel 1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thou- 
sand. Discount 20-2% per cent. 


Galvanized Ware.—The shortage of sheets continues 


and naturally the output of galvanized ware is being 
heavily curtailed. Local jobbers report stocks badly 
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broken and that the demand continues very heavy. 
Prices continue firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $12.35 per doz.; No. 1, $15.20 per 
doz.; No. 2, $17.10 per doz.; No. 8, $20 per doz.; medium 
grade, heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $22.30 per doz.; No. 
200s, $25.20 per doz.; No. 300s, $28 per doz.; common gal- 
vanized pails, 8-qt., $4.70 per doz.; 10-qt., $5.30 per doz.; 
12-qt., $5.85 per doz.; 14-qt., $9.15 per doz.; 16-qt., $10 per 
doz.; 18-qt., $11.60 per doz.; 20-qt., $15.20 per doz. 

Wood Handles.—The demand continues very heavy, 
and a shortage will probably prevail for some time. 
However, manufacturers have been able to show a slight 
improvement in deliveries. 

_ We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best qual- 
ity, second growth hickory axe handles, $6 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 hickory, $3.75 per doz. ; 
No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick handles, $4.50 
per doz.; 14-in. second growth hickory hammer and hatchet 
handles, $1.50 per doz.; 14-in. medium quality, 85c. per doz. 

Lanterns.—The demand for lanterns continues to be 
unusually heavy, and jobbers report that their stocks 
are comparatively _— and that they have been unable 
to secure their usual allotment from the manufacturer. 
Prices remain the same as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competition 
lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $7 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold blast, 
$9.90 per doz. 

Lace Leather.—Sales are good and: are confined 
chiefly to the manufacturing districts. Prices are the 
same as last reported, but are held very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.; %-in., $2 per 100 ft.; 
Chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.20 per 100 ft.; %4-in., $1.50 
per 100 ft. 

Nuts, Bolts and Lag Screws.—The cancellation of 
Government contracts has undoubtedly increased the 
available supply for domestic use, as jobbers report 
they have been able to secure better deliveries this last 
week. The retail demand is light, but will naturally 
increase in the spring. Prices remain the same as last 
reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; larger sizes, 
25-5 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 per 
cent discount; larger sizes, 20-5 per cent discount; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $1.05 off, and hexagon, 85c. off per 
100 Ib.; tire bolts, 40-5 per cent discount; stove bolts, 60-10 
per cent discount; lag screws, 40 per cent discount. 

Nails.—Jobbers report that still there is an acute 
shortage and that their stocks continue to be broken. 
It is known that retail stocks throughout this territory 
are generally light and that the future demand for 
nails will continue very heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $4.30 per keg base; cement coated nails, $4.20 per 
keg base. , 

Oil Heaters.—The available supply to date has been 
much below normal. The demand continues very fair 
and prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: No. T-24 
blue polished steel body oil heaters with heavy steel fount, 
capacity, 3 qt., $3.80 each; No. T-21 polished sheet steel 
body, black japanned finish, with safety fount, capacity 3 qt., 
$4.40 each; No. T-31, capacity, 1% gal., $7.15 each. 

Roofing Paper.—The demand is naturally very light 
at this season of the year and stocks are correspond- 
ingly low. Jobbers do not look for much activity be- 
fore April 1. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Guaranteed 
roofing paper, 1-ply, $1.65 per sq.; 2-ply, $2.14; 3-ply, $2.65; 
tan surface competition roofing, 1-ply, $1.20; 2-ply, $1.40; 
3-ply, $1.65 

Razors and Blades.—The shortage of razors and 
blades continues as marked as ever. Salesmen are 
instructed under no circumstances to accept orders ex- 
cept subject to stock on hand, as manufacturers of this 
commodity are unable to state when they will be able 
to supply the jobber in quantities sufficient to meet the 
demand. Prices continue to be held very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hol- 
low ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber 
handles, $17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square 
point, oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 5 

SAFETY RAzors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.: Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. lots, $8 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. 
lots, $8 per doz. 

BLADES.—We quote from jobbers’ stock, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Gem, in 1 doz. sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets: 
Ever-Ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 doz. 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, 1 doz. 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9; Auto-Strop, No. 610%, 
in doz. packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto-Strop, 
No. 610, in doz. packages, 12 blades to a package, $9. 

Rope.—The demand for rope continues very fair, but 
dealers continue to order just enough to meet their 
immediate demands. The Government still continues 
to take large quantities, and manufacturers report that 
their sales are around normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 33%c. per Ib., base; No. manila rope, 
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3244c. per lb., base; No. 8 manila rope, 2814c. per Ib., base: 
sisal rope, No. 1, 23%4c. per lb.; No. 2, does oar — 

Sleds.—Retailers report that the demand for sleds 
this last week has been unusually good, as the holiday 
shoppers are buying regardless of the weather condi- 
tions. Prices remain the same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stamped 
steel coaster with T-shaped spring steel runner, No. 130, 
$13.30 per doz.; No, 131, $15.20 per doz.; No. 132, $17 per 
doz.; wood coaster, No. 5, with low runner, $5.55 per doz.; 
No. 10, $8.25 per doz.; No. 12, $11 per doz.; high wood cut- 
ter, competition grade, No. 86, two-knee, $4.75 per doz.; No. 
87, three-knee, $6.65 per doz. 

Skates.—The heavy demand reported during the last 
week has made heavy inroads on the jobbers’ stocks, 
and they already report that they are out of the leading 
sellers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Barney & 
Berry lever stamp No. 30, bright finish, men’s skates, 66c., 
per pair; nickel, 90c. per pair; key clamp, No. 112, nickel 
plate on cast steel, $1.10 per pair; No. 122, nickel plate on 
hardened steel, $1.50 per pair; key clamp hockey, No. 612-B, 
cast steel blade, $1.25 per pair; No. 662-B, special tempered 
steel blade, $2 per pair; women’s clamp pattern, No. 72%, 
nickel plated, welded tool steel blade, $1.50 per pair; women’s 
hockey No. 772%, $1.20 per pair; women’s half key clamp 
rocker, No. 310-B, cast steel blade, bright finish, $1.25 per 
pair; No. 372, welded tool steel blade, $2.10 per pair. 


Sand Paper.—Retail sales continue light, and are con- 
fined mostly to the manufacturing trade. Jobbers re- 
port that their stocks are in good condition and are fill- 
ing all orders promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

Screws.—The demand is about normal for this sea- 
son of the year. Jobbers report that their stocks are 
broken and that the deliveries from the manufactur- 
ers are slow. Local jobbers’ prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 70-10-10; round head blued, 65-10-10; flat 
head brass, 421%4-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 

Solder.—Since the restrictions have been taken off on 
tin, there has been some easing up of the supply. The 
demand is normal for this time of the year, and jobbers 
have ample stocks on hand to fill all orders. Prices 
are the same as quoted last week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
50-50 solder, 50c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 44c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—There is a good demand, and sheets 
still continue very scarce. It is expected that the mak- 
ers of steel sheets will be able to turn more of their 
products over to the trade, but there is little change in 
the situation to date. 

To retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 black sheets, $6.52 per 
100 1lb.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $7.77 per 100 Ib. 

Stove Pipe and Stove Board.—Local jobbers report 
that they are all out of stove pipe and have very few 
elbows on hand. The demand continues exceptionally 
heavy. There is a fair supply of stove boards, but the 
range of sizes and patterns has been materially cut. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
erystal stove boards, wood lined, 24 x 24, $11.60 per doz.; 
26 x 26, $13.65 r doz.; 28 x 28, $1 d 
$18.05 per doz.; 33 x 33, $21.70 per doz. ; > 
doz. ; square crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 1 
per doz.; 24 x 24, $7.50 per doz.; 26 x 26, $8.30 per doz.; 
28 x 28, $9.20 per doz.; 30 x 30, $10.90 per doz.; 32 x 32, 
$12.90 per doz.; 35 x 35, $16.15 per doz. Prices subject to 10 
per cent discount in case lots. 


Steel Traps.—Dealers in all parts of the territory 
are reporting a large volume of sales. The high price 
of fur will continue to stimulate sales. Stocks are fair 
and prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Victor Traps—No. 0, $1.65 per doz.; No. 1, $1.95; No. 1%, 
$2.93; No. 2, $4.09; No. 3, $5.44; No. 4, $6.42; No. 91, $2.74; 
No. 91%, $3.89. 

Oneida Jump Traps.—No. 0, $2.26 per doz.; No. 1, $2.66; 
No. 1%, $3.97; No. 2, $5.83; No. 3, $7.77; No. 4, $9.15; No. 
12, $6385 No. 13, $8.31; No. 14, $9.69; No. 91, $3.32; No. 

Newhouse Traps—No. 0, $3.65 per doz.; No. 1, $4.29; No. 
1%, $6.42; No. 2, $9.49; No. 3, $12.66; No. 4, $14.93. All 
prices include chains. 

Tacks.—Retail sales are comparatively light, and the 
demand is confined chiefly fo manufacturing trade. Job- 
bers have fair stocks on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 

Wheelbarrows.—A good available supply is reported 
by the jobber. The cutting down of building operations 
and road work has had a tendency to lessen sales in 
this section. Prices are firm. 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular bar- 
rows, all steel, $8 each; common tray or stave tray barrows, 
$2.50 each; angle leg, garden barrows, $4.50 each. 

Wire Products.—There has been a small amount of 
barbed wire shipped to local jobbers this last week, 
which has been distributed in small amounts to the re- 
tail dealers. Prices on all wire products are firm, and 
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jobbers are taking orders for wire cloth and poultry 
netting for future shipment and dating. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized 
barb wire, catchweights, $5.60 per 100 Ib.; galvanized hog 
wire, 80-rd. rolls, $4.80 per roll; galvanized cattle wire, 80-rd. 
rolls, $4.50 per roll. Poultry netting, galvanized before weav- 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 14, 1918. 


OLLOWING a conference with the War Industries 

Board in Washington on Wednesday, Dec. 11, at 
which the Government declined to continue control of 
iron and steel prices after Dec. 31, Judge Gary, chair- 
ma of the Committee on Steel and Steel Products of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, announced a schedule 
of prices which he stated steel manufacturers were 
willing to abide by beginning Jan. 1. This schedule 
provided for reductions in practically all lines of steel 
products, excepting wire rods, plain and barbed wire and 
wire nails. No reduction in iron ore was suggested. 

Under the proposed schedule, pig iron would be re- 
duced $3 a ton, semi-finished steel $4 a ton, heavy steel 
shapes $4 a ton, plates $5 a ton, merchant steel bars 
$4 a ton, cold-rolled steel $4 a ton, blue annealed and 
black sheets $6 a ton, galvanized sheets $4 a ton; tin 
plate 40 cents per base box, standard black pipe and 
oil country goods $6 a ton and light rails $5 a ton. 

To the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, probably belongs the distinction of being the 
first steel company to announce the adoption of this new 
price schedule. This company on Thursday, Dec. 12, 
informed all of its customers that it would book orders 
for sheets, plates and steel pipe for delivery after 
Jan. 1 at the new prices. 

It is not expected that the lower prices will bring 
about any active buying movement immediately. Con- 
sumers and jobbers will presumably prefer to continue 
their waiting policy and purchase only for nearby 
requirements. This will be their attitude until it be- 
comes definitely established whether the new prices 
represent the greatest reductions that steel companies 
will make in seeking business. In all probability these 
prices will stand for at least thirty days, possibly 
longer, which will give steel makers an opportunity to 
thoroughly test out the sentiment of buyers. 

Although Judge Gary stated that makers of pig iron 
should reduce their prices $3 a ton, there is by no 
means unanimity on this point among the iron producers 
themselves. The attitude of most: of them will prob- 
ably be to stay out of the market for the present. 
Many of them believe that there is a large demand for 
iron overhanging the market, and that this demand, 
when it fully develops into buying power, will cause 
pig iron to go higher. A factor to be considered in 
this regard is the extent to which steel companies 
will book orders. If steel business is not active it is 
probable that the steel companies will sell pig iron 
and this would tend to reduce iron prices, as it would 
increase the supply available in the open market. On 
account of lower costs of production the steel com- 
panies would be able to undersell many of the merchant 
furnaces and still make a profit. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—With a reduction of $4 a 
ton in merchant steel bars practically assured, it is 
possible that makers of bolts, nuts and rivets will soon 
announce lower prices on these products. Discounts 
from mill prices are as follows: 


Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller and shorter 
roll threads, 50-10-5; cut threads, 50-5 per cent; larger and 
longer sizes, 40-10 per cent; machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. 
nuts, % x 4 in. smaller and shorter, 40-10 per cent; larger 
and longer, 35-5 per cent; carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller 
and shorter roll threads, 50-5 per cent; cut threads, 40-10-5 
per cent; larger and longer sizes, 40 per cent; lag bolts, 


BOS 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Dec. 14, 1918. 

EMBERS of local jobbing hardware firms have 

been about as plentiful around Boston this week 
as cherry blossoms. Everybody that could get away 
took in the convention at Atlantic City. Those who 
could not leave town have had at least one consola- 
tion, however. Business has been better than ex- 
pected. The shelf hardware jobbers are working nights 
in an effort to keep up with orders, and in quite a 
number of instances extra help has been taken on. 
Because of a shortage of certain goods there is more 
or less substituting going on, the retail trade very 
often authorizing it. Substituting undoubtedly will 
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ing, 50 per cent discount; galvanized after weaving, 45 per 
cent discount. 

WIRE CLOTH.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft., base. 
This price is for sizes from 24 in. to 48 in. Sizes below 24 in. 
are 10c. per hundred higher, sizes above 48 in. are 40c. per 
hundred higher. 


50:10 per cent; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 per cent; hot 
pressea nuts, square blank, 2.50c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, 
hexagon, blank, 2.30c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, square, 
tapped, 2.30c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, hexagon, tapped, 
2.10c. per lb.; c.p.c. and t. square and hexagon nuts, blank, 
2.25c. per lb.; c.p.c. and t. square and hexagon nuts, tapped, 
2c. per lb.; semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and larger 
60-10-10 per cent; 9/16 in. and smaller, 70-5 per cent; stove 
bolts, 70-10 per cent; stove bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk; 
tire bolts, 50-10-5 per cent; large rivets, structural and ship, 
$4.40 base; boiler rivets, $4.50 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller 
and shorter rivets, 50-10 per cent. Also prices carry stand- 
ard extras, and are for delivery f.o.b. Chicago. 


Carriage bolts, small sizes, 40 per cent; large, 20 and 5 , 


per cent. Machine bolts, 40 and 10 per cent; large, 25 and 5 
per cent. Bolt ends, 25 and 5 per cent. Lag screws, 40 per 
cent. Large rivets, $5.50 base; 7/16 in. and smaller, 40 per 
cent off list. Nuts, square, tapped, $1.05 off list; hexagon, 
tapped, hot punched, 85c. off list. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—It is almost certain that within 
the next week all of the leading producers of merchant 
steel bars will announce a cut of $4 a ton, effective 
Jan. 1. We, therefore, quote steel bars for delivery 
after that date at 2.70c. per lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh mill. 
Bar iron is also probably due for a reduction soon, not 
only because of the lower price of steel bars, but also 
on account of lower prices on scrap. 

We quote common merchant iron per 100 Ib. at $3.50 for 
base sizes, bar iron made from all selected scrap, at $4.25 
per 100 Ib. for base sizes, and refined iron at $5.00 per 100 
lb. for base sizes. These prices subject to the extras for size, 
quantity, etc., as established by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

Tin and Terne Plate.—A reduction of 40 cents per 
100 lb. base box of tin plate will probably be announced 
within a few days by leading makers. Terne plate 
will be proportionately reduced. The price in effect 
until Dec. 31 is $7.75 per base box. We omit quotations 
on terne plate pending price announcements by makers. 


Sheets.—The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, was the first to announce lower prices on 
sheets, effective Jan. 1. Blue annealed and black sheets 
are reduced $6 a ton, and galvanized sheets $4 a ton, 
making the base price for No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
3.95c., No. 28 black sheets 4.70c. and No. 28 galvanized 
sheets 6.05c., f.o.b Pittsburgh or Youngstown mill. 
The Brier Hill Steel Co. and the Trumbull Steel Co. 
have also announced the same reductions and presum- 
ably other sheet manufacturers will take similar action 
if they have not already done so by the time this 
report is published. 

Wire Products——On account of the high cost of 
producing wire products and the small profits which 
wire mills have been able to make at the Government 
schedule, it is probable that there will be no reduction 
in selling prices, at least until production costs have 
been lowered. Makers of wire nails assert that there 
has been no profit at all in wire nails at 3.50c., and on 
this account Judge Gary, in announcing a new schedule 
of prices on other steel products, said no change on 
wire products was in prospect. 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. . Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb. ; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 
$3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts 
on woven-wire fencing are 47c. per cent off list for carload 
lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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continue for some time if business holds up to anything 
like normal, for the average jobbing house here is 
pretty shy on a majority of lines, and it will be at 
least a month under the most favorable conditions be- 
fore the manufacturers as a whole are turning out 
goods as per the old schedule. The same conditions 
prevail in almost every branch of business. 

This is the season of the year when the friends of 
those connected with the strictly jobbing shelf hard- 
ware houses impose on them. The writer the other day 
had an occasion to study at close range a case in 
point. The head of a department in one of the largest 
local jobbing houses was working under full steam. 
He was trying to “size up” a bunch of orders which 
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had just been handed him, every few minutes was 
talking over the phone, and dictating letters. In 
walked Mr. Friend. There was the handshake, an ex- 
change of inquiries after families, and more or less 
jollying by Mr. Friend. Then Mr. Friend disclosed the 
real cause of his visit. He wanted to get a little 
something for the boy. He did not say so, but he ex- 
pected the boss to give him the wholesale price, and 
the boss knew that Mr. Friend expected the wholesale 
price. At last the purchase was made and paid for, 
the transaction amounting to less than $1. The 
time consumed was exactly forty minutes, which when 
the boss’s pay was considered, showed the firm a sub- 
stantial loss on this particular purchase. And the boss 
was thoroughly mad and stayed mad all day, a fact 
that did not help his department in efficiency. It 
would appear a simple matter to check such imposi- 
tions. All that is needed is a little co-operation on the 
part of the jobbers. 

The statements of Chairman Gary of the United 
States Steel Corporation urging that the steel in- 
dustry begin reductions in prices on goods and the 
retention for the present, at least, of wages, left their 
impress on the New England heavy hardware firms. 
And the unfilled tonnage statement of the Steel Cor- 
poration, showing a much smaller decrease in the 
amount of business on its books, also had its influence 
here. The two cases in point seem to have created the 
general impression that the decline in prices for steel 
and iron will not be very substantial. The local heavy 
hardware jobbers are all busy, both on back and new 
orders. Working forces are slowly but gradually in- 
creasing, and if fresh goods are received December 
gross sales figures will show up well. 

The retail hardware trade, as a rule, is feeling bet- 
ter. More seasonable weather has stimulated business 
on regular lines of goods and the “shop early” cam- 
paign is beginning to make itself felt on Christmas 
goods. More and more retail fellows are turning to 
the belief that hardware prices after all are not apt 
to be materially lower within the next three or four 
months, and that in the meantime they must do busi- 
ness to live. It is safe to say, however, that no re- 
tail house is plunging on goods. Greater care is be- 
ing used in the selection of goods, and the trade is 
buying in small lots, but often. In playing up goods 
in display windows, care is usually taken to show 
goods that can be sold at the most attractive prices. 

Many of the largest local lumber interests are quite 
certain that there will be a marked improvement in the 
New England buildin rogram before many days 
pass. Some of them admit that negotiations are being 
conducted with bankers for the construction of num- 
bers of large apartment houses, single houses and of- 
fice buildings. They yd the apartment and single 
house construction will begin earlier than the office 
building. It is pointed out that many people who have 
profited by war work are about to start single houses 
with some of their money. When asked how a man 
putting up an apartment house with building materials 
and hardware as high as they are to-day could com- 
pete with the houses built of low cost materials, one 
of the largest lumber dealers said: “You have asked 
me a question and I will answer it. I don’t know. 
But the fact remains that they are going to put up 
apartment houses because there is a crying need of 
them.” If, as the lumber fellows say, there is to be 
a big building movement, it will mean a great deal to 
the hardware trade. It probably will come at a time 
most needed and it will serve to create confidence in 
the future. 


Anvils—The market for anvils is quiet and other- 
wise without special feature. Prices apparently are as 
firm as ever. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, 25c. per Ib. 


Axes.—There seem to be more axes here, but the 
market is by no means well supplied. Some of the 
jobbers are applying goods to back orders as fast as 
they arrive. Generally speaking, Greater Boston ap- 
pears well taken care of in a retail way. The big out- 
ward movement from here is to inland points. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 

Axles.—There is, perhaps, a little better call for 
axles, but the market is far from being active. Job- 
bing quotations are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Square bed, drawn bed 
and 1 piece under 2% in., 12c. per lb.; 2% and 3 in., 18c. 
All axles without boxes, 4c. per lb. extra. 

Barbed Wire.—The market shows no _ noticeable 
change. Stocks are down to almost nothing, but there 
is very little demand for goods and quotations are, 
therefore, largely nominal. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Barbed and plain twist, 
pony reels, $5.85 per 100 Ib.; eight-rod reels, $5.25. Plain 
twist, $5.05 per 100 lb. Staples in whole casks, $5.85; in 
broken casks, $7 

Benches.—Work benches, which usually are pushed 
hard around Christmas, have not sold extra well this 
year. There was a fairly large carry-over from last 
season, according to the retail dealers, and Govern- 
ment restrictions as to the use of lumber were lifted 
too late to benefit the jobber much. 

Blankets.—Comparatively few local jobbers carry a 
line of blankets, and those who usually do had little 
A No. 1 stuff to sell this year, as the manufacturers 
were tied up on Government work. The demand for 
horse blankets is unusually good just now, but buyers 
as a rule are looking for something cheap, something 
that sells around $7 or thereabouts. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The bolt and nut situation is 
stronger than ever. While it is true that some fresh 
goods have been received here from the mills during 
the past fortnight, they were a drop in the bucket. The 
jobbers say they have orders for practically everything 
on hand and then some. They do say, however, that it 
will not be a great while before the mills are in a po- 
sition to make freer shipments. 

Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 25 and 
5 per cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 20 and 2% per 
cent discount; with H. P. nuts, 4 x # and smaller, 40 per 
cent discount; 44% x % and larger, 25 and 5 per cent dis- 
count ; common carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 35 per cent 
discount; 6% x % and larger, 20 and 5 per cent discount; 
tap bolts, list plus 25 per cent; Eagle carriage bolts, 60 per 
cent discount; stove bolts, 60 and 10 per cent discount; bolt 
ends, 20 per cent discount; tire bolts, 40 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 60 per cent dis- 
count; % and larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished 
case hardened nuts, 50 per cent discount; H. P. square 
blank in full kegs, 90c. per 100 1lb.; tapped, 70c.; hexagon 
blank, 70c.; tapped, 50c.; C. P. C. & T. square blank, 65c. ; 
tapped, 40c.; hexagon blank, 65c.; tapped, 40c. 

Cabinets.—Tool cabinets, such as are suitable for the 
Christmas trade, are selling well in spots. The rank 
and file of retail dealers appear to have taken hold re- 
luctantly this season, possibly because the signing of 
the armistice left everybody unsettled as to future prices. 
But jobbers are not overburdened with cabinets and 
indications are the local market will clean up well in 
another week or so. 


Chain.—The chain price question remains deadlocked. 
The manufacturers possibly will be able to sell goods 
at a profit later, but to-day they cannot and so are not 
making much for the domestic trade. The average 
local heavy hardware jobber has given up worrying 
about the matter, being content to let things drift. 

Chisels—The demand for chisels is a little below 
normal, according to most of the trade, but prices ap- 
parently are as strong as ever. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Chisels, socket, O. S. C., 
$6.90 per dozen; No. 3% C., $8.40 per dozen. 

Coal Hods.—Coal hods continue to move in volume. 
Jobbers say their only trouble is in getting all the 
stock they can sell. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Medium grade (wood 

handle) japanned, No. 15, $5.58 per doz.; No. 16, $5.95; No. 
17, $6.28. Galvanized, No. 15, $8.48 per doz.; No. 16, $9.38; 
No. 17, $10.13; No. 18, $11.05. 
' Cooking Ware (Glass).—Since last reports there has 
been another spurt in the demand for glass cooking 
ware and local stocks are shot to pieces. The jobbers, 
in a number of instances, are quite enthusiastic over 
these goods. They say the restrictions placed on metal 
ware by the Government did more to help glassware 
than all the salesmanship in the world. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casseroles, round, 1-qt., $18 
per dozen; 144-qt., $21 per dozen; 2-qt., $24 per dozen. Bak- 
ing dishes, uncovered, 1-qt., $10.20 per dozen; 1%4-qt., $12 
per dozen; 2-qt., $14.40 per dozen. Pie plates, $9 to $12 per 
dozen. Cake dishes $9 per dozen. Bread pans, $10.80 to $21 
per dozen. Small baking dishes, $1.80 to $3.60 per dozen. 
Jobbers’ terms are 30 per cent off list. 

Cutlery.—There has been no great change in the cut- 
lery market since last reports. The safety razor people 
are pushing out goods a little more freely, and blades, 
for the first time in many months, are coming in vol- 
ume. Inasmuch as most of the returning soldier boys 
will be supplied with safety razors, it is thought in 
local jobbing circles that the retail trade will be able 
to get along this season with the stock on hand or due 
them. Old fashioned razors are still scarce, especially 
the better kinds. Pocket knives also are scarce, whic 
is a hardship at this time of the year. Kitchen, shoe 
trade and similar knives are in light supply and still 
costly. 

The demand for steel laid high grade shears is prac- 
tically nominal, but the retail trade is still fighting shy 
on scissors, notwithstanding their stocks are low. The 
latest advices from the manufacturers of both high and 
low-grade scissors are that it will be 90 days to four 
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months before factory and market conditions clear. In 
the meantime the manufacturers are disposed to pay 
any old price to secure labor, especially grinders, of 
which the supply in this country is remarkably small. 
The percentage of real grinders secured from the num- 
ber of men employed is, according to one authority, less 
than 2 to 100. It is easy to realize, therefore, the 


difficulty in building up an efficient organization of 
such help. 
SNIPs.—Trimmer, No. 12, 97c. each; No. 10, $1.58; No. 9, 





$1.72; No. 8, $1.95; No. 7, $2.45. Dental snips, No. 0, $9.80 
per dozen; No. 1, $10.75. 

Scissors.—Heinisch and Wiss goods, standard embroidery 
(two sharp points), 3-in., $8.85 list per dozen; 3%4-in., $9.20; 
4-in., $9.50. Standard ladies (one round and one sharp 
point), 4-in., $9.50 list per dozen; 5-in., $10.10; 6-in., $11.40. 
Pocket (two round points), 4-in., $8.85 list per dozen; 4%4-in., 
$9.20; 5-in., $9.50. Buttonhole, 4%-in., $11.40 list per dozen. 
Manicure, 3%-in., $12.65 list per dozen. Nail, 3%4-in., $12.65 
list per dozen. 

SHears.— High grade japanned, 6-in., $8.60 per dozen; 
6%-in., $9.20; 7-in., $9.70; 744-in., $10.25; 8-in., $10.80; 8%- 
in., $11.35; 9-in., $13.45; 10-in., $16.70; 11-in., $18.85; 12-in., 
$20.45; 13-in., 22.60. Popular-priced goods (warranted), all 
sizes, $4 per dozen. Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per dozen. 

KNivEs.—Butcher knives, standard make, 6-in., $4 per 
dozen; 7-in., $4.80; 8-in., $6; 9-in., $7; 10-in., $8.50; 12-in., 
$11; 14-in., $14. 

Pocket knives, standard make, $8 per dozen. 

Hair CutTrers.—Popular kinds, plain cases, 75c. and $1.50 
each. Fancy cases cost more. 

Files.—Files are selling every day, both in a retail 
and wholesale way, but the market lacks snap. Stocks, 
however, are small and the market is running along in 
a comfortable way. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson, 40 and 10 per 
cent discount; Arcade, 50 and 5 per cent discount; Great 
Western, J. B. Smith and similar brands, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; X. F. (Swiss pattern), list plus 12%c.; Chelsea 
hand cut files, list; American machine cut files, 50 and 5 per 
cent discount. 

Galvanized Bars.—Local supplies of galvanized bars 
continue of small proportion. Consignments from mills 
are cleaned up about as fast as they arrive, and the 
market is reported as very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat galvanized bars in 
stocks, 1 x in., 12 ft. long, $9.50 per 100 Ib.; 1 x 3/16 in., 
12 ft. long, $9; 1 x .%& in., 16 ft. long, $8.80; 14 x \% in., 16 
ft. long, $8.80. 

Round galvanized bars in stock, % in., 18 ft. long, $8.80 
per 100 Ib.; % in., 18 ft. long, $8.70; % in., 18 ft. long, $8.60. 

Galvanized Pails.——The past week has witnessed a 
continuation of the demand. Local stocks are small and 
prices hold firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common galvanized pails, 
light finished, 8-qt., $3.96 per doz. ; 10-qt., $4.48 ; 12-qt., $4.98; 
common stock pails, light finished, 14-qt., 2 per doz. 
Common pails, heavy finished, 14-qt., 50 Ib. to the dozen, 
39.28 per doz.; lighter weights, 14-qt., $7.20. 

Glass.—The retail demand continues brisk, and many 
of the trade say they are having some difficulty in re- 
placing stock. It is a fact that only one or two local 
jobbers have enough stock on hand to carry them 
through the winter. The wholesale market is reported 
as firmer, without much increase in actual sales be- 
cause the manufacturers are not trying to push busi- 
ness until they know just where they stand on some of 
the things needed to turn out good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single A and B, first 
three and above first three brackets, 77 per cent discount 
from the list; double A, 81 per cent discount; double B, 81 
per cent discount; A and B quality by the light, 75 and 10 
per cent discount; single lights, 75 and 10 per cent discount; 
box, 79 per cent discount. 

Leaded glass: Plain cathedral, 18c. per sq. ft.; monumental 
figured, %-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; double ground, 23c. per 

t 


sq. ft. 
qSieylight glass: Rough or rolled, %-in. thick, 16c. per sq. 
ft.; 3/16-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; %4-in. thick, 25c. per sq. ft. 

Hack Saws.—The demand is not especially good nor 
is it especially poor. As one jobber says: “It’s so-so,” 
which seems to describe conditions better than any 
other phrase. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hack saws, in one gross 
lots or over, 15 per cent discount. 

Horseshoes.—A horse down is a very common sight 
in Boston streets today. It took a series of snow storms 
which makes going hard to realize how shabbily own- 
ers have treated their horses in the matter of shoes, 
which explains, in a large measure, the slow wholesale 
market for this article of hardware. Jobbers say that 
since the snow came the demand for shoes has been 
better, but that it is not really good at that. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100-Ib. 

kegs, to dealers at Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island points, $8 per keg; to Connecti- 
cut trade, $7.75 per 100-lb. keg. 
_ Iron.—Iron continues to come forward slowly, and it 
is evident that the local jobbers will have many unfilled 
orders to carry over into 1919. New orders are com- 
ing in remarkably well, but many of them, like the 
back orders, will be unfilled Dec. 31. 


Hoop fron and bands, $6.30 per 100 
flats, rounds and squares, $6.50; H. & 


Ib. base; best iron 
P. ovals, half ovals, 
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bevels and half rounds, best iron, $7.50; refined iron, $6.30; 
common iron, 9/16 to 1% in. round and square, $4.80; 4 x 4 
to 1 x 4 in., $4.80; Norway iron, $16; with National bar iron 
extras; brokén bundles, add %c. per Ib. Quantity differen- 
tials charged on all iron under 2000 to 1000 Ib.; 30c. per 100 
lb.; under 1000 Ib., 70c. per 100 Ib. 

_ Nails.—A further easing up in the wire nail situa- 
tion is noted, but the market is by no means normal. 
Cut nails are in slightly better demand, yet there is 
still a lot of room for improvement along this line. 
Coated nails are moving slowly. Prices on all kinds of 
nails apparently are as strong as ever. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails, $4.50 base; 
cut nails, $5.80 base. Horseshoe nails, No. 5, $5.75 to $6.75: 
No. 6, $5.25 to $6; No. 7, $5 to $5.75; No. 8, $4.75 to $5.50: 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.65 to $5.35. For less than 25 Ib. of a 
size add Ic. per Ib. 

Poultry Netting.—Jobbers will admit that sales of 
new season poultry netting to date have been disap- 
pointing. They are optimistic regarding the future, 
however. : 

_Galvanized hexagon, six square, poultry netting, 45 per cent 
discount, f.o.b, Pittsburgh, and 35 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
Boston. Pittsburgh freight to be added to invoices when 
rendered. All orders taken to be for immediate shipment. 

Rivets.—Rivets continue in good demand, all sizes 
participating in the past week’s business. Supplies 
continue small and prices hold very steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 40 per 
i aaa structural rivets, full kegs, $5.80 base per 

Roofing Cement.—Roofing cement is not selling well, 
owing, possibly, to recent weather conditions. 

“We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Roofing cement in 5-lb. 
containers, 74%c. per pound; in 2%-lb. containers, 8c. per 
pound. 

Rubber Tire Channel.—The market is unchanged. 
Nobody has anything to sell, the demand is exception- 
ally light and prices are purely nominal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rubber tire channels, $7 
per 100 Ib. 

Sash Cord.—Retail dealers here and there say the 
call for sash cord has been a little better, but not enough 
so to warrant their placing orders with the jobbers. 
They, as well as the jobber, are running along with 
very little stock on their shelves. Manufacturers are 
aware of this fact, and are holding prices firmly. The 
retail dealer is hoping that now the regulations govern- 
ing the sale of short cotton on the leading exchanges 
of the country have been removed, the market for the 
raw product will decline to a point where lower sash 
cord prices will be warranted. They also point out 
the fact that the 1918-19 cotton crop is the largest 
one raised before since 1913, which they feel should 
help to lower raw product prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Spot cord, No. 7, 90c. per 
lb.; Nos. 8 to 12, 89c. Phoenix, No. 6, 68c. per lb.; No. 7, 
66c.; Nos. 8 to 12, 65c.; Silver Lake B, 98c. 

Sash Weights.—Sash weights continue to sell in a 
small way. Jobbers are hoping the market will be re- 
vived by a renewal of home building. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sash weights from stock, 
3%c. per lb. Direct shipments from foundry, 3c. per Ib., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Screws.—The demand for screws.is somewhat dis- 
appointing, but some of the jobbers say a dull market 
is to be expected at this season of the year. Others, 
however, feel that the demand has been light for so 
long, it is time it improved. There is still more or less 
talk of lower prices, but it is believed no change in 
manufacturers’ lists will be made until after Jan. 1. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Iron, bright flat head, 
67% per cent discount; round and oval, 62% per cent dis- 
count ; fillister, 62% per cent discount. Iron, blued, flat head, 
67%4 per cent discount, add 5 per cent; round, 62% per cent 
discount. Iron, japanned, flat head, 60 per cent discount: 
round, 57% per cent discount. Iron, galvanized, flat head, 
62%, per cent discount; round, 50 per cent discount. Iron, 
nickel plated, flat head, 55 per cent discount; round, 55 per 
cent discount. Iron, silver plated, flat head, 55 per cent 
discount; round, 55 per cent discount. Iron, brass plated, 
flat head, 55 per cent discount; round, 55 per cent discount 
Brass, bright, flat head, 42% per cent discount; round and 
oval, 40 per cent discount. Brass, nickel plated, flat head, 
35 per cent discount; round, 35 per cent discount. Brass, 
antique copper plated, flat head, 35 per cent discount; round, 
35 per cent discount. Bronze, metal, plain, flat head, 37% 
per cent discount; round and oval, 35 per cent discount. 
Coach screws, 40 per cent discount. Iron machine screws, 
45 per cent discount. Cap screws, 40 per cent discount. Set 
screws, 45 per cent discount. 

Sheathing Paper.—No improvement in demand is 
noted. People who ought to know say they believe 
that sheathing paper prices will be among the last to 
change if there is any downward readjustment in hard- 
ware values. Their belief seems to be based on a world 
shortage of paper stock and materials for manufac- 
turing it. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of sheathing 
paper, $85 per ton. 

Shoe Findings.—The local shoe finding houses say 
there is plenty of business, but it is in small lots. They 
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also say that the average retail hardware concern that 
naturally would rege a line of shoe findings is gradu- 
ally awakening to the possibilities of profits in such 
things. It is pointed out that the leather market today 
holds a unique position, inasmuch as it is very apt to 
advance while prices on regular lines of hardware pos- 
sibly will decline. In other words, shoe findings guar- 
antee a good profit. The leather market unquestion- 
ably is in the hands of the tanners, and this fact, to- 
gether with the export demand, which already has made 
its appearance, insures strong prices. Low grades of 
leather have been marked up in price since last reports, 
and indications are that shoulder strips, such as the 
hardware trade uses, are as low as they will be for 
many months. 

The shoe finding houses say the hardware trade each 
week is leaning more and more toward strips instead 
of cut stock, and that such a course is but natural. 
They say the average hardware firm handling cut stock 
at the end of the year finds in its bins stock that is 
more or less damaged and which the customers have 
turned down. Such stock represents a loss. In strips 
the shrinkage is exceptionally small. Then too, the 
strips are much easier to handle. And in addition, the 
average retail sale of a cut sole and heel amounts to 
about 40c., whereas the lightest strips retail out around 
60c. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Taps, men’s, light, $1 per 
dozen; medium light, $1.65; medium heavy, $2.50; heavy, 
$3.75. Women’s light, 75c. per dozen; medium heavy, $1.35. 
Prices for boys’ taps correspond with those for women’s. 

Srrips.—Hemlock (clean), 50 and 60c. per pound; branded, 
45c.; oak heavy, medium and light, 65c. per pound. 

Shot.—A reduction of 15c. a bag in prices for BB 
shot is announced. This reduction is the first really im- 
portant one announced since the fighting on the other 
side of the water stopped. 


Sifters —A large number of sifters of all kinds have 
passed from jobbing to retail hands since last reports, 
but most of this business was placed some time agu. 
New orders usually are for small amounts of stock. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common round rim, No. 19, 
$3.50 per dozen. Favorite, without cover, $6.50 per dozen. 
Rapid (all wire), without cover, $8 per dozen. Dover Safety 
No. 2, with cover, $20 per dozen. Rotary (Success), $41 per 


dozen, 

Skates.—The colder weather has turned the thoughts 
of many boys and girls to skates. This fact is demon- 
strated by a slightly better demand for goods in a retail 
way. The jobbing market continues flat. 


Sleds—As a result of the recent snow storms 
throughout New England the movement of sleds from 
jobbers’ hands has been exceptionally heavy during the 
past week. A jobber says that about all he has done 
recently is to try to reassure retailers who have called 
up for goods. A survey of shipping rooms of other job- 
bers indicates that they have been in the same boat. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flexible Flyers, 33% per 
cent discount; Paris manufacturing goods, 30 per cent dis- 
count. 


Springs.—Wagon and carriage springs continue to 
sell slowly. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wagon and carriage 
springs, 15c. per lb 

Steel.—There has been some slowing up in new book- 
ings for steel within the past day or so, possibly be- 
cause of the remarks by the head of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. Jobbers are busy, however, trying to fill old back 
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St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dec. 12, 1918. 
Wwe the nearer approach of Christmas the stores 
take on more of the holiday appearance. The re- 
turn of the influenza epidemic in Minneapolis, this time 
among the younger children, has restricted business to 
some extent, and has closed the majority of the schools. 
However, people have become.more accustomed to the 
disease, and take the proper precautions for prevention. 
Inquiry reveals that while sales are practically up 
to last year’s, and in many cases ahead, better results 
were expected, following the signing of the armistice. 
The next two weeks will show how the final response 
for shopping is answered. The mild, open weather is 
retarding sales of skates, skis, sleds, snow shoes and 
other winter sports items. With the thermometer rang- 
ing around 28 to 36 or 40 degrees above zero, there is 
small inducement toward winter sports equipment. 
Snow shovels and sidewalk cleaners and scrapers are 
moving slowly also. 


Hardware Age 


orders before closing books Jan. 1. Further lots of 
goods have been received from the mills since last re- 
ports, but there is still a large hole to fill locally. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flat bars, 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in. per 
100 Ib., $4.20 base; rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, 
$4.20 base per 100 Ib. 

Angies and channels, tees, under 3 in., stock lengths, $4.20 
base per 100 Ib. 

Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagons, flats, list plus 13 per cent. Tire steel, 14% x % in. 
and larger, $4.20; thinner and narrower, $4.40. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $4.50 base per 100 lb. 

Tacks.—The call for tacks is no better. There is just 
enough doing, however, to keep interest alive. Prices 
are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base per 100 
lb. Add to base extras as per differentials last reported. 

Copper tacks, sizes % to 1% base, 55c. Extra charge is 
made for small sizes. 


Toys.—Some local jobbers have gone in for toys more 
than ever this season. They argue that more retail 
dealers than do should handle these goods at this sea- 
son of the year. The theory is that the toys bring to 
the store trade that perhaps otherwise would not come, 
which betters the chances for the retailer to increase 
his list of hardware customers. ‘ 


Twist Drills.—Twist drills continue to sell in a mod- 
erate way. So far as is known there is no weakening 
of prices anywhere nor any indications of a change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon, drills, sizes up to 


1%-in. straight shank, 40 per cent discount. Bit stock drills, 
pad per cent discount. High-speed drills, prices on applica- 
on. 


Vacuum Goods.—Some vacuum goods are selling all 
the time, but in a small way. Those who felt their 
trade could afford to pay retail prices for goods long 
ago covered their big requirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Popular lines, in lots of 
one dozen or more, 25 and 10 per cent discount; in lots of 
less than one dozen add 5 per cent discount. 


Washers.—Local stocks of washers continue badly 
broken. Shipments from the mills are disappointing, 
for the local jobbers have many back orders = would 
like to fill during the next fortnight, and new orders 
are coming in all the time. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut washers, in 200-Ib. 
kegs, list plus 2c. per Ib. Smaller lots as follows: 100 to 199 
Ib., 3c. per Ib. ; 50 to 99 Ib., 4c.; 25 to 49 Ib., 5c.; 10 to 24 Ib., 
6c.; 1 to 9 lb., 7c, per lb.; malleable washers, 12c. per Ib. 


Wire Goods.—Wire goods, such as cup hooks, etc., 
are selling well. In speaking of the market a sales- 
man says that perhaps the retail trade remember a 
certain manufacturer who some years ago showed great 
forethought. At the time the business world was fac- 
ing a great price problem as we are today, and re- 
tailer and jobber alike would not buy goods because 
they thought prices would be lower. This particular 
manufacturer kept his plant running full time on wire 
goods while everybody else virtually shut down. The 
manufacturer made so many goods that he could not 
sell that he had to build a warehouse. He filled the 
warehouse to overflowing with hooks and the like. Then 
one day the business world awoke to the fact that they 
mist do business or close up shop. They started to 
try to buy hardware. The manufacturer was about the 
only one that had the goods to deliver, and he did a 
tremendous business at his own price. He made a 
clean-up before the other manufacturers got their 
plants in running order. 


CITIES 


To-day’s paper gives the information that govern- 
ment control will be removed from iron and steel. This 
gives rise to speculation as to whether prices will go 
up or down, and good reasons are given on both sides 
of the question. There already can be felt a slight 
leaning toward lower prices, shown by special offers of 
stocks of various materials and merchandise. Another 
angle to the situation interesting to every employer of 
labor is the increase in the number of men available 
for positions. This is brought about by the release of 
men from war work of various kinds, and is the begin- 
ning of many problems of reconstruction. 

Prices are holding steady on nearly every item. Some 
fluctuation shows on the price of linseed and turpentine, 
but not of any great moment. 

Steel and steel products are holding steady, but with 
the ending of government control Dec. 31, at least some 
price revisions may be expected. 


Axes.—Call for axes still continues good, with a fair 
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stock in jobbers’ hands. Little new stock is being re- 
ceived by them. There is no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base weight 
axes at $13.75 to $14.50 per dozen; double bit base weights 
at $18 to $19 per dozen. Sager handled single bit at $18.50 
per dozen; double bit at $23 per dozen. Quaker City boys’ 
axes at $12 per dozen. 


Ash Sifters.—Sales are not picking up very rapidly 
as yet, due to warm weather. Prices have not changed. 


Building Paper.—The call for building paper has not 
increased materially in the past few weeks, although 
there is being some building work promoted. Prices 
also have been announced as being unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Barretts No. 2 tarred 
felt at $3.35 per cwt. Barretts stringed felt in 500 sq. ft. rolls 
at $1.69 per roll. Rosin sized paper in 500 ft. rolls, 20 Ib. 
grade at 70c. per roll, 25 Ib. at 85c. per roll and 30 Ib. at 
$1.02 per roll. 


Bolts.—The call for bolts has dropped off quite mate- 
rially in the past few weeks as peace work has not been 
started to any great extent and a number of war orders 
are canceled. Prices have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 50 per cent to 35 per cent; large carriage bolts at 20 per 
cent to 20-5 per cent; small machine bolts, 30-10 per cent to 
40 per cent; large machine bolts at 25 per cent to 25-5 per 
cent. Lag screws at 30-10 per cent to 40 per cent; stove 
bolts, 60 per cent; tire bolts at 40-10 per cent. 


Coal Hods.—The call remains light with price high. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 17-in. japanned open 
coal hods, $6.50 per dozen; 18-in., $7.25 per dozen; 17-in. 
japanned funnel, $8.20 per dozen; 18-in., $9 per dozen; 17-in. 
galvanized open, $10 per dozen; 18-in., $10.90 per dozen; 
17-in. galvanized funnel, $11.45 per dozen; 18-in., $12.35 per 
dozen. 

Door Mats.—Sales have been light ‘the past few 
weeks, owing to the unusually good weather. There is 
no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 1 cocoa door 
mats, $10 per dozen; No. 2, $13.25 per dozen; No. 3, $16.25 
per dozen; No. 4, $20.50 per dozen. 


Files.—Shipments from factory have improved some- 
what in the past few weeks, with prices remaining 
strong at old quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson files at 45 
per cent to 50 per cent; Riverside at 50-5 per cent; Royal 
at 60 per cent, and Arcade at 50-5 per cent from standard 
lists. 


Food Choppers.—The call continues very good, with 
prices remaining strong at former quotation. Dealers 
are buying cautiously as the end of the year approaches. 


We quote: Universal food choppers, 25-10 per cent from 
standard lis‘s. 

Galvanized Pails.—There is no change in the price 
situation and factories have not yet swung back into 
the regular work of furnishing the public with this 
material. Sales are light. ; 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 8-qt. galvanized pails 
at $5.44 per dozen, 10-qt. at $4.75 to $6.16 per dozen, 12-qt. at 
$5.05 to $6.75 per dozen, 14-qt. at $5.90 to $7.59 per dozen, 
16-qt. at $9.18 per dozen, 16-qt. galvanized stock pails at 
$8.15 to $11.55 per dozen; 18-qt. at $9.45 to $13.42 per dozen, 
20-qt. at $15.29 per dozen. 

Galvanized Tubs.—Some few galvanized tubs are be- 
ing sold for the purpose of carrying ashes from base- 
ment although the sales are lighter than on previous 
years for this purpose. Stocks are fair with no change 
in price. 

we uote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 
at $14.30 per dozen, No. 1 at $13.70 to $17.60 per dozen, No. 
2 at $15.40 to $19.80 per dozen; No. 3 at $17.75 to $23.10 
per dozen, No. 1 heavy at $19.80 per dozen, No. 2 at $22 per 
dozen, No. 3 at $25.30 per dozen. 


Handles.—The handle situation shows very little im- 
provement. Factory shipments are coming through 
very slowly. The larger size handles are hard to get 
but the greatest difficulty has been, and still is, on the 
small sized tool handles. Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axe handles, 
Gold Seal, $5.50 per dozen. Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen. 
White Seal, $2.60 per dozen; broad axe handles, Blue Seal, 
$5.50 per dozen; wood choppers’ nail handles, $3.25 per 
dozen; carpenters’ adze handles, extra, $3.75 per dozen; No. 
1, $2.75 per dozen; railroad adze handles, extra, $3.75 per 
dozen; No. 1 at $3.25 per dozen; sledge handles, Daniel 
Boone, 30-inch, $3.75 per dozen; 36-inch, $4 per dozen; extra 
30-inch, $2.75 per dozen; 36-inch, $3.50 per dozen; No. 1, 
30-inch, $2.25 per dozen; 36-inch, $2.75 per dozen; railroad 
pick or mattock, extra, $4.50 per dozen; No. 1, $4 per dozen; 
No. 2, $2.75 per dozen; Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen; adze eye 
hammer, Daniel Boone, $1.75; Beauty, $1.25 per dozen; 
blacksmith hammer, Daniel Boone, 16-inch, $1.75; 18-inch, 
$2 per dozen; Beauty, 16-inch, $1.25 per dozen; 18-inch, $1.30 
per dozen; machinists’ hammer, Daniel Boone, 14-inch, $1.75 
per dozen; 16-inch, $2 per dozen; 18-inch, $2 per dozen; 
Beauty, 14-inch and 16-inch, $1.25 per dozen; 18-inch, $1.30 
per dozen; D-handle shovel handles, spade handles, scoop 
nant. rake, fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from stand- 
ard lists. 


Lanterns.—The call continues very good with prices 
at old quotation. Stocks are sufficient to meet any de- 
mand. 


We 


quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Triumph No. 2 cold 
blast short globe at $11.50 per dozen. 


No. 2 cold blast long 
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globe, $11.50 per dozen; tubular, long globes, $11.50 per 
dozen ; tubular short globes at $11.50 per dozen; tubular dash 
globes at $15 per dozen; Dietz D Lite short globe at $12.75 
per dozen; Dietz Wizzard at $12.25 per dozen; Dietz Victor 
at $8 per dozen; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard at $12.25 per dozen; 
Dietz Blizzard dash lamp, $17 per dozen; Dietz Buckeye 
dash lantern, $11 per dozen. 

Oil Heaters.—Sales continue lighter than last year at 
this time with stocks in good condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Perfection oil heaters 
in lots of less than 10 at 30 per cent; 10 or over, 30-5 per cent 
from standard list; No. 12 Perfect, $3.75 each; No. 15 Per- 
fect, $4.75 each; No. 016 Perfect, $5.75 each. 

Nuts.—There is no change in price or supply on nuts, * 
with sales running somewhat lighter than in previous 
weeks, as the buying of stock is done cautiously by 
everyone as the end of the year approaches. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Square iron machine 
screw nuts at 25 per cent; hexagon iron machine screw nuts, 
25 per cent; brass machine screw nuts, 15 per cent; hexa- 
gon semi-finished nuts, 50 per cent; hot pressed square blank 
nuts at $1; hot pressed square tap nuts, 80c.; hexagon blank 
nuts, 80c.; hexagon tap nuts, 60c., from standard list. 

Rope.—The call runs light, with no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Best grade Manila 
rope at 34c. per lb. base; best grade sisal rope at 24c. per Ib. 
base. Swedish wire rope at list plus 5 per cent; tram and 
tiller rope at list plus 5 per cent; Monitor hoisting rope at 
5 per cent discount; plow steel, 20 per cent discount ; crucible 
steel, 8% per cent discount from standard list, 

Sandpaper.—The new basis of price has been accepted 
on sandpaper by practically all jobbers. Some of them 
have made up their own list and are using a discount 
with this list and discount based on the new factory 
list. Sales remain light. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flint paper at new 
list less 5 per cent. Garnet paper at new list less 20 per 
cent. Emery cloth at new list less 10 per cent. 

Sash Cord.—There is no change in price of sash cord 
and sales seem lighter than in previous weeks. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Common sash cord 
at 65 to 70c. per Ib. Silver Lake sash cord at 92c. per Ib. 
Samson stock cord at 92c. per lb. 

Sash Weights.—Foundries are now able to supply 
any quantity of sash weights required by the public 
for present needs in all sizes. Prices remain unchanged. 
_ We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Cast iron sash weights 
in regular sizes in from 3 to 30 Ib. inclusive at $2.75 per cwt. 

Saws.—Sales are running fair with no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Disston No. 2 crosscut 
saws, 4% ft., $2.70 each; 5-ft., $3 each; 5%-ft., $3.30 each; 
6-ft., $3.60 each; one-man crosscut Disston No. 2, 3-ft., $2.03 
each; 3%-ft., $2.36 each; 4-ft., $2.60 each; 414-ft., $2.95 
each; 5-ft., $3.30 each. 

Screws.—Sales are running somewhat lighter as the 
end of the year approaches with no change in general 
quotation. Some stocks, however, are being offered at 
a slightly less figure than stock quotations. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flat head bright 
screws, 6714-10 per cent; round head blued screws, 62% per 
cent; flat head brass screws, 40 per cent; round head brass 
screws, 37% per cent; regular cap screws, 40 per cent; set 
screws, 50 per cent; iron machine screws, 60 per cent; brass 
machine screws, 20 per cent from standard list. 


_ Solder.—Sales are holding fairly well with no change 
in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Strictly half and half 
solder at 51c. to 53c. per lb.; warranted*half and half solder, 
55c. per lb.; wire solder, 57c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—The call is light for steel sheets with 
stocks very badly broken. No change in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black sheets at $6.85 
per hundredweight base. Galvanized sheets at $8 per hun- 
dredweight base. ° 

Stove Pipe.—Sales are running fair, although not as 
good as earlier in the year. There is no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 28 ga. K. D. 6 inch 
stovepipe at 19c. per joint; 7 inch at 20c. per joint. 

Stove Boards.—The same thing holds true on stove 
boards, as the greatest call is over for the season. Price 
remains unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Square woodlined 
part inlaid stove boards, 28 in., full crate, $15.70 per doz.; 
less than full crate, $16.20; 30 in. square, full crate, $17.70 
per doz.; less than full crate, $18.20 per doz.; 36 in. square, 
full crate, $25.40 per doz.; less, $25.90 per doz. 


Tin.—Tin stocks have not ‘shown any marked im- 
provement in quantity and price holds strong at old quo- 
tation. Sales are very light. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: IC roofing tin, 20 x 
28, 8-lb. coating, $21 per box; furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28 M, 
$24.75 per box. 


Weather Strip—Sales are beginning to improve 
somewhat again on weather strip with price remaining 
unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Rubber inserted 
weather strips at 75-10 per cent; felt inserted and all rubber 
at 70-5 per cent; Bosley’s Clincher Felt weather strip at 65 
per cent; all felt weather strip at 30 per cent from the 
standard list. 


Wire.—The call for wire has improved somewhat but 
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shows very little improvement over the past few weeks. 
Stocks are beginning to be filled up as the mills are 
turning to peace work. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Black annealed wire 
at $4.75 per hundredweight base. Galvanized wire at $5.45 
per hundredweight base. 


Hardware Age 


Wire Nails.—Stocks on wire nails are being re- 
plenished, although slowly, owing to the fact that the 
year is almost ended. Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.54 per keg base. Coated wire nails at $4.44 to $4.5; 
per keg base. 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Dec. 17, 1918. 


HE retail hardware trade in Cleveland is enjoying 

an unusually good holiday trade, which is expected 
to continue until Christmas. The articles for which 
the demand is most active are carving sets, pocket 
knives, razors, shears, electrical appliances, aluminum 
ware, percolators, tool cabinets, work benches and flash- 
lights. Jobbers report a good holiday demand for 
sleds and skates, but these so far are moving rather 
slowly with the retail trade because the mild weather 
has not stimulated their sale. 

Generally, business is good with the retailers, who 
report sales satisfactory in shelf hardware, house fur- 
nishings and various other lines. The demand for 
mechanics’ tools has fallen off materially since the 
ending of the war. 

Retailers are buyine sparingly and only for their 
early requirements. While no sharp declines in prices 
are looked for, the trade feels that the price tendency 
will be downward. While there were price declines on 
a few minor items during the week, there were advances 
on others. Retailers generally report collections good. 
The supply of merchandise in many lines is beginning 
to ease up considerably, and this is noticed both by 
the jobbers and by retailers who are getting direct 
shipments from manufacturers. 

With the conservative policy followed by the retail 
trade, business with jobbers is only moderate and 
largely in small lots. In holiday goods, jobbers are 
doing a fair volume of business in late fill-in orders. 
Because of the unsettled condition in respect to prices, 
jobbing houses are not buying heavily. Because of the 
decline in steel prices they are looking for slight dis- 
counts on many lines. 


Axes.—With the cancellation of Government orders 
the axe situation has commenced to ease up, and it is 
expected that the acute shortage that has existed for 
some time will soon disappear. At present jobbers 
are getting some shipments in small lots, but so far 
these are not sufficient in volume to fill the large num- 
ber of back orders on jobbers’ books. 


Barber Wire.—The supply of barbed wire is now 
fairly plentiful. Jobbing houses have been able to 
clean up back orders and are now in a position to take 
orders for stock. 

Jobbers quote 80-rod spools at $5.12 for 4-point hog wire, 
$4.70 for 4-point cattle wire, and $3.40 for 2-point American 
special hog wire. 

Bicycles and Tires.—The jobbing and retail trade re- 
port a good holiday demand for bicycles. A _ price 
advance of about 10 per cent has been made on bicycle 
tires. These tires were not advanced as much as auto- 
mobile tires during the price advances during the early 
part of the year. 


Binder Twine.—The price of standard binder twine 
to the retail trade for the coming season has been 
established at 21%c. per lb. A large share of the 
trade had already placed orders for their supply sub- 
ject to whatever prices were to be established later. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for bolts and nuts is 
moderate. Shipments from manufacturers are still 
slow, although deliveries have improved somewhat. 
Jobbers’ prices are as follows: 

Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 40-10; cut threads, 40; larger and longer, 
20-2%4 ; carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller and shorter, rolled 
threads, 40; cut threads, 35; larger and longer sizes, 20-5; 
lag bolts, 40; stove bolts, 60-10; 7/16 x 6 in., smaller and 
shorter rivets, 40 

Carpenters’ Tools.—It is expected that there will be 
a great deal of activity in the building field during 
the coming season, and the trade looks for a very 
active demand. These have been moving slowly for 
some time. Deliveries by manufacturers have eased 


up somewhat. 


Casters.—A price advance of 10 per cent has been 
made on Universal metal bedstead casters. 


Chain.—There is a good demand for chain but jobbers’ 
stocks are very low. It is expected that because manu- 
facturers will now be able to get raw material, the 
scarcity will be relieved somewhat shortly. 


Corn Planters and Shellers.—The Eagle Machine Co., 
Lancaster, Ohio, has advanced prices about 5 per cent 
on corn planters and shellers.. Jobbers are now taking 
orders for spring delivery. 


Eave Trough and Conductor Pipe.—Jobbing houses 
are now able to get shipments, so their stocks are in 
fair shape. There is some buying for spring delivery. 


Enamel and Galvanized Ware.—The demand for 
enamel and galvanized ware is just fair. Stocks on 
jobbers’ and retailers’ hands are rather low, as ship- 
ments by manufacturers are slow. 


Fruit Jar Rubbers.—Prices have been marked down 
10 per cent and are now quoted at 90c. per gross. 
Orders are being taken for spring delivery. 


Hammers and Hatchets.—The demand for hammers 
and hatchets is only fair, and no improvement in de- 
liveries is as yet noticed. 


Horse Shoes.—The demand for horse shoes is steady 
and jobbers are having no trouble in securing deliveries 
from manufacturers. 

Jobbers quote horse shoes at $7 per keg. 


Mechanics’ Tools.—The demand has fallen off ma- 
terially as a result of the easing up of work in manu- 
facturing plants. While there is little if any improve- 
ment in deliveries by manufacturers, it is expected 
that there will be a change in this situation shortly. 


Nails and Wire.—There is a fair demand for nails, 
but wire is quiet. Shipments from the mills continue 
to improve and jobbers are not out of as many sizes 
as they have been. Jobbers’ prices for less than car 
load lots are as follows: 

Wire nails, $4.18 per keg; galvanized wire, $5.12 per 100 
Ib.; No, 9 annealed wire, $4.42 per 100 lb.; cement coated 
nails, $4.07 per 100 Ib 

Oil and Scythe Stones.—The Pike Mfg. Co. has ad- 
vanced prices 5 per cent on India oil stones and about 
20 per cent on some brands of scythe stones. The 
demand at present is light. 


Pipe.—Wrought iron and steel pipe are in good de- 
mand and satisfactory deliveries are now being made 
by manufacturers. 


Poultry Netting.—The demand for poultry netting is 
not very active, but it is expected to improve. The 
supply is sufficient to meet the demands. 

Jobbers quote poultry netting galvanized after weaving at 
40 and 5 per cent discount. 

Pyrex Ware.—There is a heavy demand for Pyrex 
transparent oven ware for the holiday trade, and the 
manufacturers and jobbers are unable to fill orders as 

ast as they come in. 

Rope.—The demand for rope is light, most of the 
trade having purchased for their spring requirements. 

Jobbers quote No. 1 manila rope at 33%c. per Ib. base. 

Sand Paper and Emery Cloth—A price advance of 
from 10 to 25 i cent has been made on sand paper 
and emery cloth. 

Screen Door Springs.—Prices on screen door springs 
have declined 10 per cent. Jobbers are taking orders 
for spring delivery at the new prices. 

_ Sheets.—Sheet mills are now able to make better de- 
liveries, but are unwilling to sell for future delivery 
except at present prices not subject to revision. With 
the expectation of lower prices, the trade is not eager 
to buy except for immediate requirements. Consequent- 
ly the demand is light. ' 

Jobbers quote prices as follows: No. 28 black, 6.42c. pe: 
7 Mga 10 blue annealed, 5.42c. per Ib.; No. 28 galvanized, 

Slaters’ Tools.—A price advance of about 10 per cent 
has been made on slaters’ hammers, rippers and stakes. 

Soap Stone Products.—A price advance of 5 per 
cent has been made on soap stone foot warmers ani 
+ eee The demand is good and the supply plenti 

ul. 

Spikes.—The demand for small spikes, which has 
been heavy, has fallen off. Shipments are rather slow 
- jobbers still have some unfilled orders on their 

ooks. 

Jobbers quote spikes at 5.07c. base. 








December 19, 1918 


Spooled Wire.—Prices on annealed copper and brass 
spooled wire have declined 10 per cent. Jobbers quote 
30 per cent off base on annealed spooled wire, and list 
on copper and brass spooled wire. 


Steel Bars.—Shipments of steel bars are now com- 
ing forward from the mills in little better volume, but 
the demand is rather quiet. 

Jobbers quote steel bars at 4.07c. 


Stoves and Oil Heaters.—Coal heating stoves are now 
moving rather slowly, although there was a good de- 
mand early in the season. The limited demand is at- 
tributed to the mild weather. For apparently the same 
reason oil heaters are very quiet. Dealers have good 
stocks of these as well as stoves. Combination: coal 
and gas cooking stoves continue to be in fair demand. 


Twist Drills—The demand has fallen off materially 
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and manufacturers are able now to make early ship- 
ments on some small sizes, of which they are beginning 
to accumulate stocks. For a long time manufacturers 
have been so crowded with orders that it has been prac- 
tically impossible to earry any sizes in stock. Prices 
are unchanged at the recent advance. 


Window Refrigerators.—Jobbers and retailers report 
a very good demand for galvanized iron window refrig- 
erators. A 10 per cent price advance has just been 
made on these goods. 

Wood Handles.—The demand for.wood handles is 
still heavy but jobbers are well stocked and are able 
to make prompt shipments. 

Wrenches.—The supply of wrenches of all kinds is 
becoming more plentiful but jobbers are not yet get- 
ting shipments in sufficient volume to fill their back 
orders. The demand has fallen off somewhat. 


Coming Conventions 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1919. Headquarters, 
Hotel Sherman. Leon D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31, 
1919. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 

Iowa RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
The Coliseum, Des Moines, Feb. 12, 13, 1919. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ As- 
SOCIATION, Tyler Hotel, Louisville, Feb. 25, 26, 27, 28, 
1919. J. M. Stone, secretary, Sturgis. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Kalamazoo, Feb. 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1919. Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, J. 
Charles Ross, manager of exhibits, Kalamazoo. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 
21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, Colo., Jan. 21, 22, 23, 1919. W. W. 
McAllister, secretary, Boulder, Colo. 

New York STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25, 
26, 27, 28, 1919. Headquarters, Hotel LaFayette; Ex- 
hibition, Broadway Auditorium. John B. Foley, secre- 
tary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Omaha, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, 
secretary, Lincoln. 


NorTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 1919. 
Exhibition, Fargo Auditorium Building. C. N. Barnes, 
secretary, Grand Forks. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND Ex- 
HIBITION, Columbus, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 10, 11, 12, 1918. 
W. B. Porch, secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Okla- 
homa City. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Portland, Jan. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
1919. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

PaciIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1919. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CoN- 
VENTION, Coliseum Building, Sioux Falls, Feb. 25, 26, 
27,1919. F. J. Shephard, secretary, Mitchell. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT VEHICLE AND HARpD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 
14, 15, 16, 1919. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee,, Feb. 6, 6, 7, 1919. 
P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN 


Paints, Oils and Colors 


Animal, Fish and Vege- 
table Oils— 


itpeoet, Raw, Carload 


Cobak, Oxide ..@ D1. ae | ‘ 65 

Wh a 
ee 
-1.30@1.35 

vencose 1.35@1.50 


foomevated 
Gilders 
Ex. Gilders 


Out-of-town, Putty, Commercial— 


Boiled, 2¢ ® gal. 


aw. 
Lard, Prime Winter 
Extra No. 1 


advance on Pure, tubs 


$3.10@— 
In 1 PD. to 5 ‘tb: tins. $4. 008. 10 


Spirits—Turpentine— 


f.o. mill 
Yellow Summer {In Machine bbls 


Prime, bbl. 
Tallow, Acidless 
Menhaden 

Northern Crude 

Southern f.o.b. Fac- 
tory 

Light Pressed 

Yellow Bleached ... 

White Bleached 

Winter 

Cocoanut Ceylon do- 
mestic tanks, per 1b.164%@17% 
Cochin Imported, 
Domestic, bbl. 
Cod Domestic Prime.. 
Newfoundland 
Corn Refined, b 
Porpoise body 
Olive denatured . 
Neatsfoot Prime, 
pressed 
Palm, Lagos, spot per ‘b. nominal 
Soya Bean, Manchu- 
rian, spot, 


Gum Shellac— 


Diamond I .... 
Fine Orange 

A. C. Garnet 
Button 

Second Orange 
Kala Button 
ae ae 


Colors in Oil— 


Black Lamp 
Black, Coach, Japan.. 
Black in oil 
Drop Black . 
Blue Chinese .. 
Blue Prussian 
Blue, Ultramarine ....45 
Brown Vandyke 
French Ochre 
Green, Chrome, Pure.. 
Green, Paris 
Miscellaneous— Indian Red 
Barytes: 
enna, . 
White, Foreign, “4 = 
® ton Umber, Burnt 


Denneetie, Chrome Yellow 


white 
White and Red 

Cents @ Ib 
nominal 
nominal 


.- 8 ton 


Lead, American White 
P ton Dry 
Ouins Clay, = yy 


In Ou White, less than 
ton 20.00@ 40.00 0 
15.00 @ 22.50 100 


Litharge, American, 
powdered, Steel 
per 


500 Ib. up to 2000 
Ib. $12.60 
a up 


0 ‘Ib. 
10, 060. 
30,0 


to 
coves eed 
up 


Ib., 
WOR. 6 cscs ced $11.97 
Carlond.” minimum 
15 tons $ 


Ib. 
- 


tt Dry— 


eb 
Red Seal (French proc.) 
12 @12% 
(French proc.) 
%@12% 
(French proc.) 
12% @12% 


Green Sl. 
White SI. 


American Process. 
5 p. c. lead sulphate. 
9% @10 
10 p. c. lead sulphate, 
9% @9% 
20 p. c. lead sulphate, 
@9% 


85 p. c. lead sulphate, 
8% @9 
Dry Colors— 


8 

Black, Carbon Gas...16 @25 

Black, Bone ... 5% 

Black, Drop ... 

Black. Lamp .. 

Black, Ivory 

Minera) Blacks, n, 
85.00@45.00 


Bine, Celestial 15 @25 

Blue, Chinese 

Blue, Prussian, Domestic, 
1.10@1.15 

Rine, Prussian Foreign. . Be 

Blue, Soluble 1.13@1 





Chicago 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Dec. 11, 1918. 

\ ie ~ climatic conditions existing in this locality dur- 

ing the last few weeks have not been favorable 
for outside paint work. Sales, therefore, have been 
confined mostly to repair work and for interior decorat- 
ing. Manufacturers state that they are anticipating 
an unusually large spring business, as there has been 
a large amount of work put off until spring that should 
have been done this fall. Stocks in general are lighter 
than they were at this time last year, dealers having 
bought in smaller quantities. 

Prices on mixed paints and oils remain the same as 
last reported, but the price on turpentine dropped back 
lle. per gallon. 

Brushes.—There is a very light demand for brushes, 
and jobbers have fair stocks on hand. Manufacturers, 
however, state that they are expecting an unusually 
heavy demand as soon as the weather conditions are 
favorable. Dealers have very small stocks on hand. 


Mixed Paints.—Mixed paints continue to sell very 
slowly and dealers are buying only in small quantities. 
Local stocks continue very light. Prices remain the 
same as last reported. 

We quote to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 1 house paint, $3 
per gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per gal.; No. 3, $1.80 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—There has been no change in price re- 
ported during the last week. The demand is not very 
heavy and stocks are fair. 

‘We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure linseed 
oil, in barrels, raw, $1.77 per gal.; boiled, $1.79 per gal. 
Terms, 30 days net, or less lc. per gal. if paid within 10 
days from date of invoice. 

Turpentine.—The price took a drop of 1lc. per gal- 
lon, and even at this price local sales continue to be 
very light. 

We quote to retailers, f.ob. Chicago: Strictly pure turpen- 
tine, in barrels, 85c. per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—There has been no change in 
price since last week. The demand continues very fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 180-deg. 
denatured alcohol, in barrels, 74c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. 
cans, 20c, higher; 1 gal. cans, 25c. higher. All prices include 


containers. 
price 
charge for the containers. 


Where sold in bulk, 
is 10c. higher than the barrel price, with an extra 
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Blue, Ultramarine ...14 @40 
Brown, Spanish, high 
grades, per ton....24.00@— 
Brown, Spanish low 
grades 
Carmine, No. 40, bulk. 550g6. 00 
Green, Chrome, a 


12% 
Green, Chrome, pure. 30 

ae Paint, @ ton, 
re 


Red 
Ochre, Medium, a isn 
0.00@60.00 
American, Golden, ey Ib. 
5 @10 


Foreign, Golden, ® I. 
5 @10 
Frenc nomina) 
Guanes, Nae eeit English. - nominal 
rench 
pn coe ones 
merican ... %@15 
Red, Indian * 
American # 100 Ib. 8 2 
Red, Tuscan ... sninal 
Red, Venetian ® {00 Leer: 


American, eee 
American Burnt and 
Powdered 
Tale. French . 
American. per “ton $20. 00@40. 00 
Ktallam .cccocccscces + nominal 


® 100 Ib. nominal 
glish cb] ty - eee 
AR 4 ® 100 Ib. 


: 
American, $ 100 Ib. No. 2 
1.00 


Umber, Turkey. Burnt 
and Powdered ... & 
Raw and powdered 
Burnt, American 


aw 3 
Yellow, Chrome, Pure.30 @32 
a Red, native, 
mp 8%@ 4 
mh. a Quick Bilver, 
English 2.00@2.16 


ng 
Chinese nominal 


in less than barrels, the 


White Lead.—The price remains the same as last re- 
ported and continues very firm. Stocks are generally 


light. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. rege 100-lb. kegs, per Ib., 


14c. in quantity; single kegs. 
in quantity; single kegs, $7.3 
quantity ; single kegs, $3.70; 

quantity; single kegs, $1.95 ; 
Ib. less). 


‘ 


week, 
stocks are fair. 


Shellac.—The price declined 50c. 
Sales are comparatively 


$14; 50-lb. kegs, per Ib., 14%4c. 


5; 25-Ib. kegs, per Ib., 144c. in 


12% -lb. kegs, per lb., 14%c., in 
(500-Ib. lots or more, 4c. per 


= gallon this last 
ight, and jobbers’ 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure white shellac 


(4-lb. goods), 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, 


in gallon cans, 


$4.50 per gal.; orange shellac 
$4.25 per gal. 


Dry Colors.—Sales on dry colors are reported very 


light and market conditions are 
There still remains a scarcity o 


Fee same | unchanged. 
imported colors, and 


it will probably be some time before the shortage is 


overcome. 


We 
red, 


quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago : 
in barrels, $2.50 to $4 per bbl. ; 
rels (barrels, 50c. each), $2 to ¥. = ‘per bbl. ; 
: New York, in barrels, $4 per bbl. 


English Venetian 
gilders’ whiting, in bar- 
; plaster of paris, 


Boston 


a are still hangin 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Dec. 14, 1918. 


fire in the New England 


paint market. Wholesalers are trying to get a line 
on what the Government proposes to do in the matter 


of sizes of containers. 
standstill as a result. 


Business is practically at a 
But the firms are busy getting 


their affairs into shape as much as possible for the 


spring drive. 


The big fellows appear confident that 


next season’s business will be much better than it was 


in the fast 
graduall 


summer and fall, but they say it will come 
Hardware jobbers are not selling much 


paint hase days, but their stocks are small as a rule, 
and they will be in a. good position to meet spring 
trade conditions. Retail houses handling paints are 
selling just enough to keep interest alive. 


Brushes.—The brush situation has not changed ma- 
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terially during the past fortnight. The manufacturers 
are laying plans for next season’s business, getting out 
samples and adjusting their plants so as to get the 
most efficiency possible. Their chief trouble is in get- 
ting stock to work with. They have little hope of get- 
ting white bristles during the next six months or 
longer, and say the better grades of black bristles are 
exceptionally short. In a retail and jobbing way the 
demand for brushes is extremely light. 

Dry Colors.—The wholesale dry color market is quiet, 
so far as new business is concerned. The dealers are 
busy, however, laying plans for the future, and most 
of them anticipate a marked improvement in supply and 
business conditions. General opinion is that consumers 
will depend largely on American-made goods for many 
months to come. 

Barrel Lots—Plaster paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whiting, 
commercial (bolted), 2c. lb.; whiting, gilders, 24 Vc. per lb. ; 
dry zinc (American), 20c. lb.; lamp black, bulk, lic. Ib. ; 
lamp black in 1-lb. packages, 19c.; raw and burnt umber, 8 
to 12c. lb.; raw sienna, 15c. lb.; burnt sienna, 13c. to 15c.; 
Princes’ metallic brown, 3%4c.; yellow ochre, 344c.; Venetian 
red, 2%c. Ib. 

Pound Lots—Paris green, 
%-lb. packages, 56c. lb.; %4-lb. packages, 57c. 
rine blue, 24c. Ib. 

Glue.—The market is virtually at a standstill. 
are unchanged, however, and reported as firm. 

Glue, ground, 19c. lb.; plate, 35c. lb.; bonnet, 45c. Ib. 

Lead.—A slight improvement in the demand for lead 
is recorded by the big fellows, probably because most 
of them have been making extra efforts to sell stuff. 
Hardware jobbers and the retail trade, however, say 
there is very little doing. 

White, in oil and dry, 12%4-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 25 and 
50-lb. kegs, 14%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 1l4c.; for 500-lb. 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red real and 
litharge, 12%-lb. kegs, 144%c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs. 14\c.; 
100 lb. kegs and larger, 14c.; red lead in oil, 12%4-lb. kegs, 
15c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.: 100-lb. kegs and 
larger, 14%c. lb. Orange eee 12%-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib. ; 
25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14%4c.: 100-lb. "kegs and larger, 14\4c. 

Oils.—A further drop of 3c. a gallon in turpentine 
has taken place since last reports. Linseed oil has 
fluctuated some, but to-day is just where it was a week 
ago. The final Government estimate of the flax-seed 
crop is 14,657,000 bushels, which is about as expected. 
It is very evident that this country will have to import 
large quantities of seed to meet our oil requirements. 

Castor oil practically under See oa" eylinder 
oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 50 gal. or more. 25 gal; kerosene, 
50 gal. or more, 12%c. gal.; lard oil, $2.15 yg alcohol, de- 
natured, 70c. gal.; wood, $1 gal.; linseed raw, in barrel lots, 
$1.68 gal. ; in 10-gal. lots, $1.73; in 5-gal. lots, $1.75; in 1-gal. 
lots, $1.78; boiled, in barrel lots, $1.70 to $1.73 gal.; neats- 
foot, $2.15 gal.; sperm, $2.70 gal.; paraffin, 35c. gal.; floor 
oils, 50c. gal.; turpentine. 79c. gal. in barrel lots; in 10-gal. 
lots, 84c.; in 5-gal. lots, 86c.; in 1-gal. lots, 89c. 

Shellac.—Since last reports there has been a down- 
ward revision of shellac gum prices as a result of the 
Government modifying restrictions on imports. Orange 
gums, in small quantities, have declined 5c. a pound, 
V. O. S. 2c., and T. N. 5c. Bleached white shellac is 
unchanged. The demand for gums at the new prices is 
not especially good, but dealers say business always is 
quiet at this season. 


Shellac gums (small quantities), D.C. (orange), 85c. Ib.; 
MA bs hes 83c. Ib. ; T. N., 65c. Ib.; bleached white shellac, 
c. 1 


Sundries.—There is something doing in putty all the 
time, but sales usually are confined to small lots. The 
paraffin wax situation is as tight as ever. The big fel- 
lows have no 118 to 120 melting to offer and only lim- 
ited amounts of the 123-25 and 128-30 meltings. Paro 
wax, in 100-pound cases, recently was marked down Ic. 
a pound. 

Putty (best) in 125-Ib. 
(in drums), 5%c.; paraffin wax, 
melting, nominal; 123-25 melting, 13c. Ib.; 
13%c.; paro, in 100-lb. cases, 14c. Ib. 

Varnishes.—Shellac varnishes are a little lower in 
price on account of the recent reduction in alcohol 
values. The readjustment. however. has failed to stim- 
ulate business. In fact, all kinds of varnishes are sell- 
ing slowly, and undoubtedly will continue to do so 
for another month. 


in 1-lb. packages, 55c. Ib.; in 
lb. ; ultrama- 


Prices 


drums, 8c. lb.; commercial putty 
in 225-lb. cases, 118-20 
128-30 melting, 


Twin Cities 


St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dec. 12, 1918. 


AINT sales still run light and dealers are ordering 

only according to their absolute needs for the bal- 

ance of the year. Sales continue to be almost entirely 
on small package goods or for interior finish. 

Mixed Paint.—Sales are light and in the smaller 

— sizes with no change in price. 
quote from local jobbing stocks: Ready mixed paint 
at “3. 35 to $3.40 per gallon for first grade. Second grade at 


123 


$2.15 to $2.50 per gallon; metallic paint in red, per pound, 
at 2 to 2% cents. 


Linseed Oil.—Price has held steady this week with 
sales running fairly light. This will undoubtedly be the 
condition for the rest of the year. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Boiled linseed oil in 
barrel lots at $1.68 per gallon. Raw linseed oil in barrel 
lots at $1.66 per gallon. 

Turpentine.—Turpentine shows a decline in price with 
sales moderate. We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 

Turpentine in barrels lots, 7844c. per gallon. 

Denatured Alcohol.—Sales are increasing as auto- 
mobile owners supply their needs for the coming cold 
weather. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Denatured alcohol, 
180 degrees, in barrel lots at 75c. per gallon. 

Glass.—This season has been one of the best ever 
experienced here for the sale of glass. Orders seem to 
be holding up very well. There is plenty of stock to 
supply any local demand this year. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Single strength A 
grade glass, 40 inches and under, at 79 per cent; larger, 78 
per cent; double strength, 79 per cent from standard list. 

Putty and Points.—Sales are running fair with no 
change in price. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Zinc glazier points 
at $1.25 per doz. packages; zinc coated glazier points at 55c. 
per doz. packages. Commercial bladder putty in barrels at 
from $4.05 per cwt. to $5; strictly pure bladder putty in bar- 


rels at $5.55 per cwt. 
Cleveland 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Dec. 17, 1918. 

i is practically no change in the paint mar- 

ket. Stains are moving fairly well but paints and 
varnishes are very quiet. Manufacturers, however, look 
for an improvement after the holidays and expect a 
heavy volume of business during the coming year. All 
indications point to a great deal of building activity 
during 1919. 

Mixed Paints.—There is some demand from the hard- 
ware trade for mixed paint for prompt shipment and 
a limited buying of mixed paints and sundries for 
future delivery. No change in vaint and varnish prices 
is expected for the spring delivery. 

Strictly pure mixed paints are quoted at $3.35 to $3.50 per 
gal. for colors, and $3.50 to $3.65 for white. 

Turpentine.—Turpentine is slowly receding from its 
high price, having fallen off 14c. from the maximum of 
98c. The demand is light. 

Jobbers quote turpentine in bbl. 
79c. per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—There is little activity in the linseed oil 
market and prices have not changed for several weeks. 
Little if any change is expected in the spring. 

Jobbers quote linseed oil at $1.75 per gal. in bbl. lots for 
raw oil and $1.77 for boiled oil. 

White Lead.—The white lead market is inactive and 
prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote strictly pure white lead at l4c. per Ib. in 
100 lb. kegs. 

Brushes.—There is little call for paint brushes. Most 
of the trade are covered with future orders and some 
shipments are now being made on these orders. 


lots for city delivery at 


Cincinnati 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, December 14, 1918. 


grog makers in this vicinity are very optimistic 
as far as the future is concerned. One company, 
whose business is practically all with hardware mer- 
chants, states that while orders are now very few in 
number, that this is a natural condition just before 
the holiday season. This company’s optimism is based 
on reports from its traveling men, who are now coming 
in to spend the holiday period at home; all of these 
salesmen report that merchants’ stocks are practically 
depleted. They also state that retail merchants are in 
a very happy frame of mind and have no fears as to the 
so-called readjustment now under way. It is expected 
that soon after Jan 1, buying will be quite heavy, 
with no intimation that prices will be changed at any 
time soon. 

Mixed Paints.—All dealers’ stocks are low, and will 
have to be replenished before the spring season begins. 
New building operations are very slow, but it must not 
be overlooked that a large quantity of paints will be 
needed for repainting buildings, especially in the country 
districts. 

The Foy Paint Co. quotes the following prices to dealers 
on mixed paints: First grade, $3.25 per gal.; second grade, 

2.75, and third grade, $2 per gal. Pure white paints are 
quoted around 15c. per gallon above the figures named. 
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What Oliver Bros. Think 


Purchasing Agents of New York 


We believe that the wholesaler of hardware and 
kindred supplies, can look forward to the coming year 
not only without anxiety, but with full assurance of 
a good volume of business and at least a reasonable 
margin of profit. 

The end of the war, coming suddenly as it did, found 
everyone with his particular interests geared to a 100 
per cent war basis, and almost wholly unprepared for 
the early return of peaceful conditions. Little thought 
had been -given to the problems sure to confront us, 
and no definite governmental plans for the reconstruc- 
tion period worked out. 

Considering these facts the shock to our industrial 
fabric, as sallested by general business conditions the 
past month, has been much less severe than antici- 
pated, and CONFIDENCE IS RAPIDLY BEING RE- 
STORED THAT BUSINESS WILL BE ABLE TO 
AGAIN SEEK ITS NORMAL CHANNELS AND 
NATURAL MARKETS WITHOUT ANY ATTEND- 
ANT DEMORALIZATION. 

Recent meetings of various trade organizations both 
among the manufacturers and iobbers have done much 
to clear away the clouds on the business horizon and to 
create a feeling of optimism as to the outlook for next 
year. 

True, some uncertainty has existed, especially as to 
the immediate trend of prices, yet it is probable many 
months will elapse before there will be any noticeable 
reduction in price of the more finished lines of hard- 
ware. The recently announced downward revision of 
steel prices to take effect Jan. 1 is quite generally 
regarded as a stev in the right direction and should un- 
doubtedly serve to stimulate business after the turn 
of the year. If still lower prices for steel should de- 


velop as time goes -, it would be natural to assume 
that they would be reflected by reductions in some of 
the heavier lines in which the amount of material con- 
sumed is a larger factor in cost than is labor. 

It is well known that there is much new construc- 
tion awaiting only the release of the needed materials 
and labor, and now that government restrictions have 
been withdrawn, some of this will be undertaken at 
once, regardless of price, although we hardly look for 
any extended building operations before next spring. 
Railroads and rolling stock, not alone in this country 
but throughout France, Belgium, England and Russia, 
will be found to be in very bad condition, and the re- 
habilitation of these roads, together with the renewal 
of equipment, will likely furnish an insistent demand 
in the not distant future. Throughout the entire world, 
raw and manufactured materials will be needed in large 
quantities, and in this country we should see a revival 
of the automobile, farm implement, railroad equipment 
and other large manufacturing industries, which have 
been curtailed to a greater or less extent for the past 
two years. 

All of this will make for a good demand upon the 
distributor of Heavy and Shelf Hardware, Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Tools and Supplies of all kinds, and irrespective 
of the ultimate trend of prices a satisfactory profit 
should be realized upon this business. 

NOW IS THE TIME FOR CALM COUNSEL TO 
PREVAIL, AND TO CAST ASIDE ALL FEELINGS 
OF DOUBT, DEPRESSION AND PESSIMISM, for 
the sooner this change in sentiment takes place, just 
that much sooner will we reap the benefits of that 
period of activity and general prosperity which is 
sure to come. 





Mill and Hardware Supplies 


The second and fourth issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages of hardware prices 


BARS—Crow— 
8teel Crowbars, 10 to 40 1b. .10¢ 
Pinch Bars, 10 to 40 lb 10¢ 


BEAMS—Scale— 
Chatillon’s No. 1.List + 20&10% 
a et No. 2.List + 20&10% 
_ & List + 20&10% 
List + 20% 


BELTING—LEATHER— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 oz.... 
Belting, Heavy, 16 oz 40 
Belting, Medium, 14% oz. 
Belting, 
Second Quality, Sides 
Second Quality, Shoulders.. 
Out a Lacing, Btrictly. 
No. 35&5% 
ae: Lacing Sides, g' aq. 
t. Raw Hide, No. - 
aed 17 sq. ft. and a, 
Under 17 aq. ft 


Ruabber— 
Competition (Low Grade). poser tes 
8tandard —er 
Beat Grades 35 
BLOCK S—Tackle— 
Common wooden 





list net 
list net 


Athol Machine Co.: 
Drill Blocks 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 


Common Carriage (cut tirend) : 
« 
Common Carriage aged iivead) 
% «a 6, and smaller. 
Larger or longer 
Phila., Eagle, $3.00 list 
Bolt Ends, H. P. 
Machine (cut thread): 
8 aw 4 and smaller.... 
Larger or longer....... 25.85% 


CHAIN—Proof Coil— 


American Coil, Straight sek: 
3/16, a 25; ie a 25 ; 


$17.25; 

$15. 85: %, $15 5 4 
%, + ea 5; %, "Sis 5; 1 in., 
$15.2 


DRESSING—Belt— 

Jobbers’ Mfg. Company: 
Blue Ribbon, _ @ Mm. 380¢ 
Paste, & 10 MD. 


a 30¢ 
Liquia’ in gal. cans, 8 gal.$3.00 

DRILLS AND DRILL 
STOCKS— 


Twist Bit 8 ocks 
—, Taper and Straight 


Wire Gauge, Jobbers’ and R. "8. 
Blocks with 5% 
Brace Drills for Wood. 45554 


EMER Y—Turkish— 
Out of market at present time. 
Domestic, 1b. 10 


HAMMERS AND 
SLEDGES— 

Bid OS Mis éesceteeteceoeen 45% 

Over 5 1b 


OILERS— 

Steel, Copper Plated........ > 
Chace, Brass and Copper. 

Chace, Zine Plated 

Rat!road, coppered 

Railroad, brass 


Railroad 
Contractors’ Picks 


ROPE— 

Eastern Retail Trade. Per lb. 

Manila, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade 33¢ 
Second Grade 
Hardware Grade 

Sisal, % in, diam, and larger: 
Highest Grade 
Second Grade 

Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
any ply, Medium and Coarse: 
First — 23%¢; second 


qualit 
otek, ‘Tarred, Medium Lath 


Furet  enattly 
Second quality 
Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in. und larger, 
85 @48¢ 
Medium, 5/16-in. and i, 
80@40¢ 
Common, 5/16-in. and larger. 32¢ 


SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 
Saws, 6 to 14 in. inc.......25% 
Saws, ere Blades, 
3S © 26 MW. .cccces «+ -10&10% 
oe Frames— 


Iron adj., per doz $3.75 
Steel adj., 8 to 12 in., per doz. oP 
2 


Steel adj., stecl hdle., per dog. 
1 
Adj. Pistol-Grip, per doz.. .$17.80 


SCREWS— 
Coach, ese and Jack— 


Lag, Cone Pi 
Coach, Gimict Point 


Jack Screws— 
Standard List 


Cut Thread, 
Flat Head .: "Round Head. rr $d 
Filister Head 40 
Brass: 
Flat —y A or Round Head .20% 
Fi ister 0% 


'. H 
Pieter’) Head 


Set and Cap— 
Set (Iron) 5 
any (Steel) net advance. over 


Wood 


Flat Head, Iron... .67%&10&5% 
Round Head, ene: es ne Ee 


Flat Head, Bronzc........ 37 % 2 
Round Head, Bronze........ 35% 
Extra 20% 


STOCKS, DIES AND 
TAPS— 


Hand Taps, 4% to 1 in 
a Taps, smaller than % 
65&5 % 
M. "a. Taper Taps, No. 2 to 
12 in. ine 
M.S. Taper Taps, larger.. 


TURNBUCKLES— 


National Mfg. Co. Screen Door. 
No. 195, Japn’d, per dozen.$1.20 


=o ee &e. 
a ey Co. : each, net 
No. 1, $21. fo No. 2, $18.50; 

No. 3, $15 5.50. 
WASHERS—Cast— 
Over %-inch, barrel lote, 


Iron or Steel 


Per ib. 5¢ 
Size bolt 5/16 % 
Washers $16.90 14.50 13.40 


13.20 138.10 
per 100 Ib. 


WRENCHES— 


Lake Ingot .. 
Electro ytic 
Casting 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 

Western, spelter 10@11¢ 

Sheet Zinc, No. cast.. 
17¢; open, 17%4¢. 
Lead— 

American pig Per Ib., 8.80¢ 
Bar ccccccccccK@? W., 91% 4¢@10¢ 
Solder— 

x % guaranteed 
x, 1 


Prices of solder indicated by 
private brand vary according to 
composition. 


Babbitt Metal— . 
Best grade, per Ib 
Commercial grade, per lb 


Antimony— 
per 1b.14@16¢ 


Bismuth— 
De R insbitintant $4.50@$5.00 


Alauminum— 

No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in ingots for 
remelting (ton lots), = 

mill per Ib., 


Asiatic 








Reconstructing Retail Publicity for 1919 


( 


A Forecast of the Type of Advertising That Will Get Business During 
the New Year 


By Burt J. PARIS 


FEW weeks ago (it seems but a few days 
A ago) we were doing business under the 

stress of war-time conditions, with uncer- 
tainty and apprehension dictating our moves. 

Our publicity had gradually shaped itself to the 
demands of the hour, and we were prepared to 
“dig in” for another year of world upheaval. 

Now, like the proverbial streak of greased light- 
ning, all our publicity plans are dashed to the 
ground. What was good publicity a few weeks ago 
is now but an echo of an evil past. 

Everybody agrees that we are going to make a 
lot of money during 1919; that is, provided we don’t 
hide our publicity light under a bushel of baskets. 

The questions that every dealer is mulling over 
in his mind are: “What am I going to advertise?” 
“How am I going to advertise?” and “Will I spend 
more this year than last?” 


What to Advertise 


Qu answer to the first question may be summed 

up by saying that people are going to buy dur- 
ing 1919 a whole lot of luxuries and near luxuries 
which they denied themsedves in war time, and 
our “hunch” is to give minimum space to the 
bare necessities and maximum space to the profit- 
bearing specialties which are going to sell easily 
during the coming year. 

The American people are equal to any emergency, 
and proof of this is found in the strict self-denial 
which has been practised for the last two years. 
But let us remember that U. S. folks are exuberant 
in nature and pleasure loving in character and free 
spenders, and that these racial traits have been 
stifled for two years. 

Therefore, friends, the American people are go- 
ing to make up for lost time. They will have to 
buy hardware necessities, but never was there such 
an opportunity to marshal on advertising parade all 
the fine hardware specialties for which our trade 
has become noted in the past few years. 


Follow This “Hunch” 

THIS is a straight-from-the-shoulder hunch, and 

take it from us, if you follow it you will be 
writing us appreciative letters about June, 1919. 
People are sick of war, sick of conservation, sick 
of being hedged in by restrictions, and folks all 
over the grand old U. S. A. are just realizing that 
the bars are down and they can begin to live again 


as they like. One grand and glorious purchasing 
offensive is in process of formation, and don’t let 
anybody deceive as to that. 

Therefore, we repeat, that to turn some of that 
great, golden stream into YOUR emporium, talk 
articles of hardware that will help to brighten life, 
make the home more comfortable, make work more 
convenient, and add to the sum total of our pleas- 
ures. 

Think of how many people who were waiting 
“for the war to end” to renew their table silverware, 
to “doll up” the auto with up-to-date accessories, to 
build that garage, to corral that electric washer, 
to get those vacuum outfits for home and car, to 
buy that vacuum cleaner, to pick out that gun, and— 
well, we could continue the list for three or four 
pages, but it isn’t essential that we do. 

Then think of the army of folks who have been 
“getting along” without the comfort, convenience 
or economy of such articles as cream separators, 
gas engines, paints and varnish, new building mate- 
rial for the home, etc. Where there is an article 
of hardware with a story of personal satisfaction 
behind its use give it space early afid often. 


How Are We Going to Advertise? 


ad hd are we going to advertise?” is a question 
that can be disposed of ina hurry. If you are 
a wise dealer, you will spend about 75 per cent of 
your appropriation in the newspapers, provided you 
are located in the larger towns and cities. If you 
are in a rural district, your newspaper bill can be 
cut to 40 per cent. or 50 per cent, with the balance 
devoted to letter and circular and sign work. 

Next to newspaper publicity we place the store 
paper, and to all you dealers who have been “wait- 
ing” to start a store paper we say DO IT NOW! 

The 25 per cent balance, after you have paid for 
your newspaper publicity, can be devoted to such 
supplementary advertising as would include circu- 
lars, letters, house-to-house canvassing, and delivery 
store paper, and other forms of publicity the mo- 
ment might suggest. But first get your newspaper 
advertising going right and your store paper under 
way, and in the parlance of the day “you should 
worry” about any other kind of publicity. 

Use good cuts, and write the best copy you can, 
and then send the finished product to the Publicity 
for the Retailer department of HARDWARE AGE, 
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which will keep you advised as to the true advertis- 
ing course to steer as the months roll around. 
Talk Up Price 

Talk up price in connection with value. People 
are looking for sales and price talk, and a little of 
it sprinkled here and there will supply just the “pep” 
your advertising will need. 

Stage a-“‘Peace Sale” in January just to start the 
ball rolling. Quote prices thusly: “War price, 
$—,” “Peace price, $—.” 

Now, as to how much you ought to spend during 
1919 for all advertising, we will answer that by ask- 
ing you how much business you expect to do in 
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1919? Then spend the same percentage of that . 
amount as you spent during pre-war days. There is 
no sense of keeping your next year’s advertising 
investment about equal to this year’s—not if 
you want to do a big business. If we thought we 
would clear $5,000 net next year we would spend 
$500 for advertising, hoping to further boost our 
total profit. 

The thing to keep foremost in mind is that the 
coming year will prove the most prosperous of a 
generation, and that the larger your appropriation 
for advertising the greater will be your total busi- 
ness. 


Advantage to the Jobber of Advertised 
Tire Accessories 


Address of H. G. Ault, manager, Accessories Sales, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, before the National 
Hardware Association of the United States, Atlantic City, Dec. 10, 1918 


N developing our large sales of tire accessories, 
I the General Tire & Rubber Co. has considered 

the advantages of advertising for the jobber 
in this way: 

First: The manufacturer must produce equal or 
better quality as compared with competitive lines. 
Furthermore, he must keep the quality up when 
the advertising takes hold, and the jobber who han- 
dles an advertised line feels certain that he will get 
good goods as long as the advertising is continued. 

Second: The jobber has always represented the 
natural channel for distribution of general tire 
accessories. Consequently any other manufac- 
turers who have developed advertised tire acces- 
sories have tried to appeal to the recognized jobber, 
and their advertising campaigns have been formu- 
lated so that they will please the jobber first. You 
as jobbers recognize the fact that well edvertised 
tire acessories in your hands are one-third sold 
before your salesmen carry them to the dealers. 

Third: Your complete line is complicated with 
many items. When your salesman calls on the 
dealer it is impossible to name off all the various 
things you catalogue and carry in stock. There- 
fore, the ones which will come to mind first are the 
things most in demand and the items most in de- 


mand are the good tire accessories which are well / 


advertised. Consequently, you see the third point 
of advantage to you as a jobber—less time and 
expense selling advertised tire accessories. 

Fourth: Consistently advertised tire accessories 
are not sold for short periods only. Their steady 
sale goes on from year to year, increasing steadily, 
and you do not, therefore, feel that you are taking 
a gamble when you buy advertised goods. You 
know that you will not have a surplus of stock at 
the end of each season. Consequently you receive 
another big advantage when you have less overhead 
expense on advertised tire acessories. 

The last point I want to call to your attention is 
the question of price and delivery. Speaking from 
the standpoint of my company, I can assure you 
that it is reasonable to expect prices on advertised 
tire accessories sufficiently low that you can suc- 
cessfully meet your competition which is selling un- 
advertised lines. During the last seven years the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. has demonstrated to the 
jobbers that consistently low prices can be quoted 
on advertised tire acessories and the increased vol- 
ume will absorb the advertising expense, so that it 
does not constitute a burden for the jobber to bear. 
And the enormous increase of sales resulting from 


our advertising forces us to enlarge our manufac- 
turing facilities so that we give the jobber prompt 
shipments always. 

Looking at the question of advertised tire acces- 
sories from every angle, you can see that it has for 
the jobber all the benefits and advantages which 
you could secure by handling unadvertised lines. 
But on the other hand, you do gain easier selling, 
less selling expense, lower overhead charges, beiter 
deliveries and larger net income. 


Milwaukee Corrugated Co. to 
Build Kansas City Plant 


:e- Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is planning the immediate erection of a 
modern manufacturing plant in Kansas City, Mo., for 
the increased production of “Milcor” sheet metal prod- 
ucts. The new plant is to be operated in conjunction 
with the parent plant, and its erection is the outward 
expression of a desire on the part of the company to 
facilitate shipments and hasten deliveries to the big 
hardware jobbers and dealers of the West and South- 
west, through whom a great part of its product is 
marketed. The site has already been purchased at 
Rosedale, an immediate suburb of Kansas City, and 
the Milwaukee firm is to demonstrate its faith in 
future conditions through the immediate commence- 
ment of construction work. It is intended to rush the 
work to a speedy completion. 

For several years the company has maintained ex- 
tensive warehouse facilities in Kansas City, but its 
business throughout the region served by that hustling 
city has outgrown the warehouse stage. Only the re- 
strictions brought about by the war prevented the 
erection of the plant some time ago, and the advent 
of peace has only emphasized its necessity. The fac- 
tory, as contemplated, will be the only complete plant 
for the manufacture of sheet metal products in that 
part of the country. 

Mr. Siefert, the present manager of the Kansas 
City branch, will occupy a similar position in the new 
plant. The company announces that the same policy 
of fairness to jobbers and retailers, maintained in 
the past, will continue in effect. : 

The Milwaukee Corrugating Company has recently 
added to its already extensive line some new products, 
among whicn are the following: “Alpina” revolving 
svvhon ventilators for industrial buildings of all kinds; 
“Milcor” ventilators and ventil: *‘ng systems for barns, 
creameries, cheese factories, etc.; also a line of round 
and round end corrugated steel stock tanks and metal 
lath, corner beads and other specialties for fireproof 
building construction. 
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Chain Bolt No. 1055 


Foot Bolt No. 1056 


HESE are bolts that are splendidly made, that don’t get out 
of order, and that sell quickly because their advantages are. 


self-evident. 


Stanley Chain and Foot Bolts 


WROUGHT STEEL 


The chain bolts are packed one in a box with 
one chain guide and two staples for each bolt, 
one strap and one angle plate. Box staple will 
be packed with these bolts when ordered. 


The bolts are reversible by removing set 
screw, turning bolt around and replacing set 


screw in opposite side. This feature permits 
the bolt to be used inside or outside the door. 


The foot bolt is exceptionally strong and has 
Stanley Sherardized Spring which prevents rust- 
ing and breaking. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NewBritain,Conn., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 100 Lafayette Street 


CHICAGO, 73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. 
Also Pulis, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; 
Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolied Strip Steel. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and milluse. See our advertisement on “Box Strapping”’ on page 193 

















Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Improved ‘‘Automote’’ 
Swing 


The improved “Automote” swing, 
No. 20, recently introduced by the 
North Vernon Lumber Company of 
North Vernon, Ind., embraces many 
advantages. The foot-rest attachment 





Improved “Automote”’ swing No. 20 


eliminates all labored effort in swing- 
ing. This attachment does the work, 
and the swing is set in motion by the 
slightest pressure of the foot. 

The swing is made of solid oak, is 
strongly bolted and well finished. 


Yost Gearless Washer 


The Yost Gearless Motor Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, is the manufacturer 
of the gearless washer illustrated be- 
low, which is designed to perform its 
work with the greatest ease and with 
the least wear on the clothes. 

Its specifications are as follows: It 
has a packed bearing to insure long 
service, strong head to stand heavy 
water pressure, heavy bolts to hold 
motor securely together, seamless 


brass tubing to prevent leaks and fric- 
tion, large bearing to insure strength, 
mounting castings that prevent lid 
from rotting, tapered bearing nut to 
prevent friction, large piston to com- 
bine strength and service, sherardized 
bolts to prevent rust, square dasher 
shaft for quick action, double thick- 
ness lid to prevent warping, tongued 
and grooved for strength and service, 
galvanized screw to prevent rust, 
round galvanized button for smooth 
action, smooth corrugations to prevent 
wear on clothing, strong dasher plate 
to securely support dasher, especially 














The Yost gearless washer 


built 5-ply hose to prevent leaks, 
smooth finish five-peg dasher that will 
not tear the most delicate materials. 


Automatic Incubator 


The Automatic Incubator Company, 
Delaware, Ohio, is marketing an in- 
cubator known as the Automatic 
which has many advantageous feat- 
ures. 

It controls the heat from the lamp 
before it enters the heater. A re- 
volving chute is situated between the 
heater and the lamp and is controlled 
by a very sensitive thermostat inside 
the incubator. The chute assumes a 


balanced position, according to the 
size of the lamp flame, just taking 
into the heater the correct amount 
of hot air to maintain the correct 
temperature—no more, and no less. 
Should unexpected conditions arise, 
such as extreme changes of the out- 


ERR RDO 
7 ee 


One of the many different sizes of auto- 
. matic incubators 


side temperature, or a creeping up of 
the lamp flame, or even a smoky lamp, 
the chute will automatically revolve 
to -the cut-out position, completely 
preventing any heat from entering 
the heater; not only is the heat pre- 
vented from entering the heater, in 
such instances, but the rising of the 
heated air in the heater creates a 
suction, drawing in the outside cold 
air. It cannot overheat, it is claimed. 
This principle of heat control is sim- 
ple and positive. 

The Automatic employs the gravity 
hot water system, which consists of a 
series of connected cylindrical pipes, 
properly situated in the incubating 
chamber, so as to maintain a uniform 
temperature at every point on the 
eggs. The entire system is built of 
cold rolled copper, lock seamed, and 
subjected to an air test of forty 
pounds under water, thus insuring it 
against leakage. The system is filled 


Reading matter continues on page 130 
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“The Best Garage Door Equipment 


I ever used or saw!” 
States Architect W. A. Risinger, Elwood, Ind., referring to 


a a 
(Patented) 


Garage Door Hardware 


Doors hung on “‘Slidetite’’ hardware close weather-tight, slide 
easily, can’t sag, stand immovable without locks or holders, operate 


in small space and make a fine looking garage. 


Made in sets for any size garage, public or private. 


Particular information furnished without obligation. 


Richard sWilcox Manufacturing (0 


SAN FRANCISCO Aurora, ILuinois, USA: nem 
unas Richards-‘Wilcox Canadian Co.Ltd.London ,Ont. oneue 
“A hanger for any door that slides” 
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through the filler cap and it is drained 
at the rear of the heater. 

The simplicity in the construction 
of the Automatic incubator makes it 
very easy to clean the heater. In 
cleaning the heater, it is only neces- 
sary to lift the upper part of the 
casing, and remove the two screws 
holding the lamp bracket and presto! 
It is accessible. 

The water used in heating the Au- 
tomatic obtains its heat from the 
lamp placed upon the outside of the 
incubator. The heated currents of 
air developed by the lamp are directed 
upward through the revolving chute 
directly into the heater. Here they 
are diffused over a large surface of 
the heater, and then pass upward and 
out of the flue vent on the top of the 
casing. The heater has a protecting 
casing around it, one-half inch from 
its sides and top, thereby conserving 
a large part of the heat, and this in 
turn means a small consumption of 
coal oil. The lamp under the heater 
keeps the water in the pipes constant- 
ly heated and as a result it circulates 
around through the incubator, back 
into the heater and so on. 

The ventilation used in the Auto- 
matic is so constructed that the eggs 
in the incubator are constantly sup- 
plied with pure, fresh air. The air is 
first thoroughly warmed, then evenly 
distributed through the eggs, while 
the heavy foul air settles downward 
and is carried out of the incubator by 
small conductors which open below 
the tray lével. If the egg chamber 
were filled with smoke, say from a 
bee smoker, it is claimed that it 
would be found in about thirty min- 
utes that all the smoke had disap- 
peared. 

The ventilation in the top of the in- 
cubator is so arranged that more air 
can be supplied at hatching time, and 
also furnishes a sufficient supply for 
the baby chicks in the nursery. 


Portable Metal Punch Handle 


The Parker Supply Company, 786 
East 135th St., New York City, has 
recently perfected a portable metal 
hand punch, No. O, which has un- 
usual strength for its size. It will 


The Parker portable 


punch with ease a %-inch hole in a 
No. 16 plate. 

The punch is operated by the mov- 
able lever which is attached to the 


frame by a pair of side links, and it 
is to the design and special arrange- 
ment of these side links combined 
with the proportioning of the operat- 
ing lever, that the additional power 
of the punch is due. These are so 
arranged that the greatest pressure 
can be transmitted to the point of the 
punch when the lever has been closed 
to the point where the punch is about 
to “bite” into the metal. This is ac- 
complished through the design being 
such that the force is being applied in 
a straight line when the real power 
in the punching operation is needed, 
and consequently the maximum result 
is obtained. An idea of the power 
which can be applied by this punch 
may be gathered, it is said, from the 
fact that due to the arrangement of 
the operating lever and links the 
ratio of the operating or power lever 
to the punching force is as 48 to 1. 
Another feature of this punch is 
the ease and speed with which new 
punches can be replaced. By simply 
moving the swinging stop to one side, 
the handle is thrown back and punch 
changed. To close the punch it is 
only necessary to insert the punch 
holder in the socket and move the 
swinging stop back to position. 


New Champion Carpenter’s 
Vise 


A practical woodworker’s vise, No. 
555, has just been placed on the mar- 
ket by the Champion Hardware Com- 


New Champion carpenter’s vise No. 555 


pany of Geneva, Ohio. The vise is so 
simple and handy in construction that 


metal punch handle 


it is always ready for any job. It 
weighs only 4 lb., can be carried in 
the carpenter’s kit, and will fasten to 
anything from % to 2% in. thick. 
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‘*Handy’’ Wire Cutter 


The “Handy” wire cutter, recently 
placed on the market by the Metal 
Stamping Company, Long Island 
City, New York, is constructed on the 
same principle as the “New Eazy” 
bolt cutter made by this firm. It is 


The “Handy” wire cutter 


made in three sizes, side cutting, and 
three sizes, diagonal cutting. These 
various sizes will cut wire from % to 
3/16 of an inch. The handles are 
made of malleable iron, neatly 
japanned. 


Useful Toy Laundry Set 


The laundry set illustrated below, 
aside from being a toy, is well adapt- 
ed for such practical uses as cleaning 
gloves, handkerchiefs, etc. 

It is strongly made, nicely finished 
and the color combinations are very 
attractive. The tub is 10 in. in 
diameter by 5 in. deep; the board is 
12 in. long, of California redwood in 


Wolverine toy laundry set 


natural finish, and the rubbing sur- 
face, 4% x 6 in., is moulded crystal 
glass. The clothes line is of the’re- 
volving type, with 5 ft. of line. It is 
also collapsible, as shown in the cut. 
A clothes pin bag, 4% x 6% in., cut 
from fabric showing scenes from 
“Nursery Rhymes,” contains 12 pins. 
(Twelve clothes pins in a blue barrel 
is an extra item not included in the 
sets.) The “All Metal” wringer 1s 
electro galvanized and has a pair of 
% x 4 in. rubber rolls. The crank 
handle is removable and permits the 
turning of the rolls backward or for- 
ward. The basket is substantial and 
of liberal size—111%4x74%4x4% in. Each 
set is packed in an individual carton 
that permits easy inspection by put- 
chaser. All the items composing the 
sets are sold separately. The Wolver- 
ine Supply & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is the maker. 
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Here is One King 


THE KING = 4 
| G Boil —_ Which Shall Retain Partial- 


ity and Public Favor Every- 


BALL TIP where, in the future as well 


as the past 
DETACHABLE and ADJUST- 
ABLE Spring Hinge 





Large Stock Right Price 


All-steel construction, highly fin- ? . . ‘ 
ished. Simple, strong, durable and Order Now for Immediate or Spring Shipment 
attractive in design. The spring 
tension is easily and quickly ad- 
justed with a common wire nail, While these hinges are most com- 
and the door taken down by releas- monly used on screen doors, they 
ing the spring and withdrawing the are suitable for lavatory and storm 
pin without removing any screws doors. 
or using any tools. Spring replacements can be made 

Hinges packed one pair in carton without tools. 
with screws, and six dozen pairs Tested, oil tempered springs in- 
in case. sure long life. 


No. 2700 
Illustration Four Times Full Size 


sits" ALLITH-PROUTY CO. 2 


Garage Door Hardware New York 
Los Angeles 


ouundat Speieee DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. Philadelphia 


Hardware Specialties San Francisco 




















Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


CHESTERTOWN, DEL.—Graham & Thomas will occupy 
new quarters on High Street after improvements have 
been made. 

INDIAN Harsor, IND.—Haywood & Bihl have moved 
to a new location at 3427 Michigan Avenue, where a 
complete stock of the following lines will be carried: 
Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fix- 
tures, bicycles, builder’s hardware, building paper, chil- 


dren’s vehicles, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household” 


specialties, fishing tackle, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, toys, games and washing 
machines. j 

MonroE, Iowa.—A. J. Thomas has disposed of his 
interest in the Monroe Mercantile Company to Glen A. 
Thomas. The firm name will remain unchanged. Cat- 
alogs are requested on the following items: Automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 

HANcockK, MicH.—The Funkey Hardware Company is 
purchaser of the stock of automobile accessories, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, washing machines, etc., 
of William Kerredge. Catalogs requested on a general 
line of hardware. 

LuDINGTON, MicH.—D. E. Cartier is the new owner 
of the Central Hardware Store, which he will continue 
to conduct under the old name. Many improvements 
have been made in the store and stocks replenished. 
Bathroom fixtures, building paper, cutlery, galvanized 
and tin sheets, lubricating oils, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, washing machines, mechanics’ tools, etc., 
will be carried in stock. Catalogs requested on chil- 
dren’s vehicles and aluminum ware. , 


IsLE, Minn.—E. R. Sandstrom has taken over the 


interest of J. H. Love in the Isle Hardware Company. 
The name of the concern will remain unchanged. 


HALLSVILLE, Mo.—The stock of N. Hall has been sold 
to G. T. Asbury, who carries a line of automobile acces- 
sories, crockery and glassware, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, shelf hardware, washing machines, hammocks and 
tents, mechanics’ tools, sporting goods, ete. Catalogs 
requested on a line of harness, stoves, hardware, auto- 
mobile supplies, etc. 


MARYVILLE, Mo.—The Kesslers Hardware has moved 
to a new building on North Main Street. New fixtures 
and equipment have been installed, and the store is 
modern and up to date. 


CHEYENNE, OKLA.—The stock of O. R. Prestridge has 
been damaged by fire. He handles automobile acces- 
sories, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, silverware, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines, and catalogs are requested on 
hardware. 

ALBANY, Wis.—Krostue & Peterson have bought ‘a 
hardware business here, dealing in automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, builder’s hardware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines. 


BELMONT, Wis.—lIngersoll & Wichmann are pur- 
chasers of the hardware stock of John Boom. The new 
owners request catalogs on automobile accessories, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lime and 
cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, poultry sup- 
plies, pumps, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


The Tom Thumb Carburetor Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been incorporated in Delaware with a capital of 
$850,000 to manufacture carburetors. E. M. MacFar- 
land, J. Vernon Pimm and F. R. Hansell, Philadelphia, 
are the incorporators. 


The Universal Frictionless Door Track & Hanger Co., 
Hammond, Ind., has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital stock to manufacture door fixtures. The direc- 
tors are William A. Davis, Doll L. Newman and Jacob 
F. Wolff. 


The Colfax Co., South Bend, Ind., has been incorpo- 
rated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture auto- 
mobile accessories. The directors are Charles A. Lan- 
caster, Benjamin S. Walters and John G. Yeagley. 


The Huntingburg Wagon Works, Huntingburg, Ind., 
has. increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $90,000. 


The Parish Mfg. Co., Reading, Pa., manufacturer of 
automobile axles and parts, has had plans prepared 
for the erection of a one-story heat treatment building, 
93 x 150 ft., at its Detroit plant, Mount Elliott Avenue. 
The structure is estimated to cost $50,000. 


The Detroit Auto Specialties Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $250,000. 

The A. Z. Boyd Co., 126 Chambers Street, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manu- 
facture hardware, tools and machinery. W. A. Van 
Ness and A, Z. and J. C. Boyd are the incorporators. 

The Page Steel & Wire Co.’s new plant, Adrian, 
Mich., is being rushed to completion. The structure will 
be used mainly for metal storage. The adjacent build- 
ing, which formerly housed the windshield department, 
will be used for converting the iron into the finished 
product. ; 

Haber Brothers, Inc., 876 Broadway, New York, 
manufacturer of toys, metal novelties, etc., has increased 
its capital from $75,000 to $150,000. 

The Rochester Washing Machine Corporation, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital of $75,- 
000 to manufacture washing machines. H. A. Freeman, 
L. B. McCabe and H. H. Stebbins are the incorporators., 

The National Chain Co., College Point, L. I., has 
leased a plant at Tenth Street and Sixth Avenue, Col- 
lege Point, for the manufacture of its specialties. 
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